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LITBRATURS. 
THE ROYAL GUEST. 
They tell me, I am shrewd with other men, j 

ith thee I’m slow and difficult of speech ; 


With others, I may guide the car of talk, 
Thou wing’st it oft to realms beyond my reach. 





If other guests should come, I’d deck my hair, 
And choose my newest garments from the shelf ; 

When thou art bidden, I would clothe my heart 
With holiest purpose, as for God himself. 


For them, I wile the hours with tale or song, 

Or web of fancy, fringed with careless rhyme ; 
But how to find a fitting lay for thee, 

Who hast the harmonies of every time? 


Oh friend beloved! I sit apart and dumb, 
Sometimes in sorrow, oft in joy divine ; 

My lip will falter, but my prison’d beart 
Springs forth, to measure its faint pulse with thine. 


Thou art to me most like a royal guest, 
Whose travels bring him to some lewly roof, 

Where simple rustics spread their festal fare, 
And, blushing, own it is not good enough. 


Bethink thee, then, whene’er thou com’st to me 
From high emprise and noble toil to rest, 
My thoughts are weak and trivial, matched with thine, 
But the poor mansion offers thee its best. 
From Mrs. Howe’s “ Passion- Flowers.” 








THE COUSINS. 
A TALE OF OLD SCOTTISH HISTORY, 


The following is not meant to be a piece of satirical imagination, but a 
tale of truth, such as I have found it recorded in certain family archives ; 
although J change both names and dates in such a manner. that, I believe, 
if there be any parties interested in the original, they will not recognise 
its bearings in any of the references I may give. The scene of the narra- 
tive is placed as far back as that period when Scottish chivalry had so 
hard a task in withstanding the onset of Edward the First’s legions. The 
latter had laid waste the lowland provinces of the northern kingdom, but 
as yet had made but a partial impression on those secured by the great 
Grampian belt. On the southern side, and under the shadow of this misty 
barrier, it was that the ground of conflict was, at this precise time, princi- 
pally maintained. 

A range of soft blue hills, crested in many places with shaggy pine, em- 
braced in their semicircular sweep a beautiful sheet of water, called Loch 
Torry. Onan April evening, when the sun was low in the west, a pair of 
riders approached the spot from the same quarter. On reaching the edge 
of a long declivity, which ran down to the plain that expanded itself on 
the only open side of the lake, the shadows of their own figures and those 
of their horses, thrown far forward by the slanting beams of the sun, 
lighted on the person of a shrouded man, who was sitting on a grey stone, 
surveying the splendid panorama with absorbed interest. The horsemen 
also paused, for never had either been arrested by picture so strikip 
The most absolute silence brooded over nature, except where a plo. 
piped shrilly from & marsh, or a seamew went wandering with its strange 
cry through the air. The bare slope on which they stood, and the plain 
below, for miles composed an unbroken expanse of heath and bog, with- 
out a single shrab, and hardly a verdant spot. A wandering river car- 
ried away the superfluous waters of the lake, and here and there a birchen 
clump haply wept above its stream. But in amply redeeming contrast to 
these feature of wild solitude lay the glassy sheet of the loch beyond, with 
a small islet like a dark gem on its bosom, and giving foundation, as the 
travellers could discern, to a warlike keep, whose turreted defences were 
clearly pencilled against the water. The sun’s red splendour spread 
across the smooth surface of the loch, and even caught the bright spear- 
point of the sentry on the battlements. Behind rose the round blue 
ridges of the eastern hills, which again were clouded on the north by the 
great dusty forms of the Grampian mountains. 

When the riders had admired sufficiently, they turned towards each 
other. It is proper to say they were both cavaliers, or young knights, of 
the highest training, and of perfect fashion. One, who rode a strong bay 
steed, was tall and handsome beyond the requirements even of an age, 
when such qualities were in highest request among the brave. He was 
armed at all points, and his arms sat on him with that indescribable cast, 
which at once betrayed his noble birth and e2ucation. His age could not 
have been more than three-and-twenty, though much exercise had em- 
browned his face, and even broken in some degree the glossy brown hair 
that curled under the beaver of his helmet. No one called his features 
handsome, although strong and manly and lighted by a grey eye, broad 
and flashing as the eagle’s when animated by internal fire. 

The other knight was in most respects a contrast to the one just de- 
scribed. His person was slight and of low size, although muscularly knit, 
and he rode a small jet black charger, wiry and fierce as the Desert steed. 
His dress was neither so rich in material, nor so carefully arranged, and 
with such effect, as that of his companion ; and on the thin regular fea. 
tures, seen beneath their border of close black hair, there was less breadth 
of spirit displayed, though perhaps not less genuine chivalry than marked 
the first cavalier. However that might be, many would, { bave no doubt, 
have chosen him as the more prepossessing of the two. His manner was 
calm, and his dark eye reflective. 

From the conversation interchanged by these knights, it appeared the 
had, for some days at least, been close comrades, and had advanced, al- 
though the ways were most perilous, ia their present unguarded fashion, 
from the southern border of the kingdom. The goal of their journey 
seemed to be within their view, at the moment of their pause ; and, in- 
deed, partly from a half doubt if such were the case, as well as from emo- 
tions of uncontrollable admiration, it was they had come to a stand. 
—_ slight debate of these circumstances, their eyes lighted on the 
8 — figure already noticed, aud the taller, and as it seemed the elder, 
ania s ay as the man, startled by the shadows, had arisen. He 
aie a fies and ina rustic garb, though most averse, either from 
Wish fie eoala bags of grief, to allowing more of his face to be seen 
ase Gibeet diet on the warrior saluted him, he gezed in stolid 
al pr demos hy low-telat oy: ae length he did an obeisance slightly, 

Can you tell us, boy,” said the knight, 


“ wkow?: tower is perched on the rook Pe Ciel cursory examination, 





“Do you purpose going thither ?’’ said the boy, in reply, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

** Mayhap we do—but what is that to thee? It could serve no end of 
yours, I wot,”’ he added, in a contemptuous style, “ to know whither we 
tended, sirrah.”’ 

“No,” answered the-boy, in the same low tone; “but I desire to gain 
yonder tower myself, and would be glad of your company—your protec- 
tion. I will answer your query therefore. The chief who rules over cas- 
tle and loch is Sir Hubert de Twisedale, a knight of no mean name, as ye 
may have heard, and once an English march-keeper. But he won a Scot- 
tish heiress, the Lady Jane of Torry, whose stronghold sits on the water 
yonder. I have heard she has lost—or Sir Hubert bas lost, which is the 
same thing—vale after vale of broad possessions, till they are now all but 
landless. Sir Hubert is at present cooped-up yonder like an eagle in its 
last resort. The English keep guard in various posts not far distant, and 
wait, itis said, but a proper occasion for descending upon him, even in 
what has been thought an impregnable retreat.” 

“ They should beware, lest it be the viper biting at the file,” answered 
the knight pleasantly, and winking to his comrade. “ Bat come, youth, 
thy tongue runs glibly, and savours of southern extraction ; besides, thy 
news are in high acceptance. Canst tell us more of this sturdy Sir Hu- 
bert ?”” 

“ Truly,” answered the lad, after a considerate pause, “ nothing parti- 
cular, unless I mention that he is sore pressed, not for counsel, but for 
cavalier recruits, such as ye seem to be. Your services, if you are to 
proffer them, will be welcome, I doubt not. True, I heard of a boy—a 
nephew of Sir Hubert, and by name William de Graeme, who was ex- 
pected to lend assistance. He is of English birth—at least, born on what 
is called the debateable ground, and of English education, and a clerkly 
youth Lhear. But, then, the boy hath no resolution of purpose, and can- 
not be looked to in need.” 

The person addressed by the speaker blushed between ire and shame, at 
these quiet words; while his comrade calmly smiled. It appeared the for- 


mer was the William ip question. ‘“ How say you? boy, sirrah!” he ex- 
claimed, almost menacingly. 
“Even so,” answered the speaker, without being disturbed. “ As you 


judge, Iam from the opposite border, though of Scotch extraction, and 
bearing a true feeling for the wrongs of my mother country. My fere- 
folks have been retainers of the forefolks of Sir Hubert for many a race 
by-past ; and when, not long ago, I was left fatherless, to care for myself, 
I vowed to seek him in the land of his adoption, and serve with the burly 
knight, as of old my fathers had done under the Twisedale lords. So you 
may judge if my knowledge of border families be not correct. And I can 
swear by St. Andrew himself, that this William de Graeme ia but a wa- 
vering boy, and not one whit a warrior for the times.” 

The fire-spot glowed on the cavalier’s cheek, and he even raised his 
lance ; but the younger cavalier interfered and induced him to refrain. 
“ Hast ever looked on this springald you decry so mercilessly?’ at length 
he vociferated. 

“ Nay,’’ said the boy, calmly as before ; “ but my gossips have related 
that he is bat a tinkered up youth, of very unwieldy size, and most un- 
graceful shape, besides entertaining a set of features no Merry-Andrew at 
market would seek to covet.” 

“ Worse and worse,” cried the younger knight, now in an uncontrolla- 
ble fit of langhter at his companion’s ame ers 

“ Pshaw!” muttered the latter, when he at length found a tongue, and 
pricking his horse quickly forward. ‘‘ Walter de Poimaise, there may be 
those who could at will take you as roundly in the hip—so pr’ythee, cease 
thy guffaw.” 

The eyes of ghe younger rider were running over with merriment ; but 
as they went forward he gradually restrained himself, in respect of his 
companion’s sullenness. The unlucky wight of a lad followed, with what 
speed he could, some pace behind. “ William,” at length said Walter de 
Polmaise, as he bad been addressed, “I beseech you give me pardon. But, 
beshrew me, if yon fellow pulled not, at a venture, marvellously like as 
he had knowledge of his game. However, let there be no bad blood 
betwixt us, because of his silly chatter.” 

“ Why,” returned William, magnificently, “I care not a rush for the 
matter, now that I am cool, onty at the time I longed to curry the clown’s 
ribs with the butt end of my lance, hadst thou permitted me. As it is, we 
have won something of good at his hands. I was convinced of being right, 
that yonder was Castle Torry. I paid mine uncle a visit many years ago, 
when I was but a slip of twelve summers or so, and have some indistinct 
dream of having moved in this picture before.” 

“Then have not you seen Sir Hubert since ?” inquired Walter, with in- 
terest. 

“T think not,” answered William, musing. “I am certain I have not. 
Though his nephew, I have, from the circumstance of his being a stern, 
unflinching, Scottish man, ever sioce bis marriage, lived far apart, seeing 
our family possessions (barred though they now be) lie too much on the 
English side for us rising scions to qs cet if tampering with our proper 
allegiance. So I was educated in England ; and believe me, Walter, I 
speak without vanity when I say, 1am nocontemptible scholar. I can 
show thee clerkly exercises that would amaze thy comprehension.” 

“Indeed,” said Walter, with yet stronger interest ; but recurring to the 
original topic he added, “On your trying to recal what you may have re- 
tained of your visit to these scenes, is there no special person, or thing of 
pecial moment ?” 

“No, unless it be that I remember leading you by the hand on yonder 
battlements, and receiving a reprimand at the hands of your cousin, the 
stately Lady Jane.” : 

“Not my cousin, she is cousin of my mother.” 

“Well, it was a reprimand for advancing you too near the edge, and 
feigning to fling you from the giddy height.’ 

* Ay, she was ever a kind mother to me, ever since my own was laid 
under the turf,”’ said Walter, with true feeling. ‘My father was killed 
by Highland marauders, while I was yet in infancy ; my mother stood not 
long thereafter the oppression of cares and grief; and it was then the 
Lady Jane made me her own, and reared me for years ander her own eye. 
She lavished equal kindness on me, I dare to say, with that she bestowed 
on her only child, my cousin Isabella, as I love to call her.” 

“ And mine too, in truer sense,” repeated William, “ which, by the way, 
reminds me that she must now be a well-grown girl. I remember her a 
child some six years my junior, and climbing to my knee that she might 
embrace my neck with her fondling arms. may let thee into a secret, 
Walter, concerning this matter,” continued the speaker, with his former 
magnificence ; “it was once thought advisable Isabella and I should be 
educated for each other—lord and lady—you understand.” 

* What! within forbidden degrees?” exclaimed Walter. 

“Tush! The law of forbidden has not come so far north, man,” re- 
plied William. “Besides, it is not a matter of forbidden degree at ali, 
but one of love; in the court of love alone can the question be tried, and 
verdict given.” 

“You speak theu as if the case were stil? possible,” rejoined the other. 
with a faint smile. “ You and I have been companions in camp abroad 
for some three years now, and after various episodes of a fanciful attach- 





ment, on your part, to this, that, and the other fair dame, I guessed, by 
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your own account, that you had settled at last, and that within not many 
months back, on a in your fate with a reigning beauty south of the 
border—somewhat of distant kin to you, if I wot aright too--lovely as 
early summer, and one whose heart you had entirely won, and to whom 
you had solemnly plighted.” 

“No more of that, Walter, as thou lovest me,” cried William. “TI gave 
you all in the profoundest confidence, and not even to my own ears was 
the tale to be uttered again. Besides, we are just on the loch’s edge, and 
must give signal.” 

Accordingly he wound a blast on his bugle, that rang over lake and 
mountain, and was borne on far echoes in distanvales. Thrice the note 
was repeated, till a reply was wafted over the water from the tower. In 
a few minutes thereafter a boat was seen to shoot out from the rock. The 
warriors meanwhile dismounted and stretched themselves on the grass, 
while the youth, who followed at some distance, placed himself oh a high . 
stone, and surveyed the advancing craft, as it came lightly over the wa- 
ter. It presently reached a rude sort of quay, and showed four stalwart 
fellows armed to the teeth in its management. The knights embar 
with the country youth instantly ; and having disincumbered their 
of their gear, they brought them, after a short struggle, to plunge into the 
tide. Holding them by the bridle reins, they then pushed of, and the 
snorting animals nobly swam for it. Few minutes sufficed to bring them 
to the rock. Gradually it enlarged on their vision—a bare retreat, 
though, here and there in a nook, showing cultivated patches, and having 
its loftier edges and peaks crowned with embattled and turreted walls, 
gloomy and massive. Sir Hubert had expected his nephew’s arrival, and 
with some attendants was in waiting at the small landing-place. He was 
a stout knight, of ordinary stature, with short grizzled locks seen beneath 
his steel headpiece, a keen grey eye, sharp mouth, and strongly cut nose. 
His whole air spoke vivacity, and decision, and sturdiness. With these he 
united manners of the politest, and a smile now and again playing on 
features once and even yet handsome, that ladies must secretly have as- 
pired to win. He received the youths most heartily, and led them imme- 
diately off to the inner court. A steep, narrow, corkscrew stair gave ac- 
cess to an upper chamber—the only one of state in this eyry—and here 
was found the Lady Jane. She was tall for woman, and of most comely 
aspect, with pale but regular features, a hazel eye, dark and soft, and ra- 
ven hair having yet all its pristine gloss. The proud neck and the curled 
lip were not less in their prime. She vied with the knight in spirit ; and 
in harmony, bating their pleasant banter (which truly but served to evince 
the harmony the more), they were most conspicuously one. Sir Hubert 
ever declared on honour he had been nigh stormed by fair ladies in bis 
youth, soliciting his hand ; but his wife had, by ber superior fervency, 
borne off the vell, like St. Anthony’s grunter. . 

“Ay, to knead a mongrel Southerner,” replied the lady, “ into the 
shape of a parcel decent Scottish knight and true man.” 

“ Which kneading accounts for arms and shoulders of mine being black 
and blue over night, goodwife,” rejoined the knight, with a burst of 
merriment. “Bat where is Bell? She will recognise her cousins, I 
wist.’ 

The Lady Jane had given the youths a most cordial welcome, and now 
signalled to an attendant to bring refreshments, while another summoned 
“ the lovely Isabella.’”’” Presently in walked this object of general requeat. 
She was a girl still under seventeen, but tall and well filled in figure—a 
figure too of rare symmetry and rounded beauty. In face she more re- 
sembled the knight than the Lady Jane. It was not a face of angelic 
beauty, but rather of sweetness, intelligence, and yet not a little hauteur. 
The head was developed in a fulness and proportion that at once seized 
the eye, while clusters of very dark brown hair hung in dishevelled pro- 
fusion on her ivory neck. With much of womanly manner and ap 
she had not yet lost that air of girlish attraction of which the romantie 
fancy most approves. William de Graeme forthwith imagined her most 
wonderfully altered—grown—improved—and in bis secret heart, not 
lovely perhaps, but most loveable. Was he in love at first glance? Be 
that as it may. Isabella received both with kindness, although perhaps 
giving a warmer smile to Walter, since he had more recently been her 
companion, This reception seemed to make Walter perfectly happy, after 
the quiet disposition of his nature ; and presently he was seated ty Isabel- 
la’s side, giving her a glowing relation of all he seen and undergon 
in his late vicissitudes abroad. She listened and smiled with her prod 
eyes and sweet mouth, and, as William’s furtive eye declared, was alto- 
gether a girl of decided fascination. 

But Sir Hubert drew his attention by his warlike details. He chuckled 
over the accession of two such stalwart volunteers; and as he seized the 
wine-flask, with a hand that played about it with the familiarity of old 
usage, he pledged their healths most beseemingly. His tower, he declared, 
and as they might see by making inspection, was a very beebive of warlike 
order and working. Every element they could command was in prepara- 
tion and indeed ready. ‘A lousy Englisher, they call Peter de Worle, a 
cruel, crafty hound,”’ he said, “ lies at L——, and vows to have his will of 
us water-scarts some fine day. But he may come out to shear, and 
home shorn, my lads; as, I pray God, we may have speedy opportani 
of showing.” 

Hereupon the Lady Jane gave along and perhaps somewhat tedi 
detail of all the vicissitudes they had undergone, their losses, and thelr 
retreats, within the B vom few months; ever indeed since the disastrous. 
battle of Falkirk had been fought, in which the Scottish hero, W 
Wallace, had, through the foulest treachery, suffered defeat. She cont 
ded by asking how and where the young knights had spent the interval of 
some couple of months or so, during which their arrival from the South 
had been daily looked for. To this William gave answer b heures | 
the aspect of things southward, and the desperate shifts of circuit 
skulking to which they had been pat. in making their most tedious way. 

“ Well, now that you are here, make the most of it!” said Sir Hubert, 
rising briskly. 

“Yes, yes,” thought Wiiliam to himself, “in more senses than one, if I 
had my own inclination only to satisfy. But we sball see.” 

Meanwhile the knight guided them to overlook the defences of the place, 
and to point ont, while heaven’s light yet lasted, all the points of necessa- 
ry interest in the surrounding district— necessary when the times and their 
peculiar situation were considered. As they progressed round the little 
citadel, and the deep shades of evening fell, Sir Hubert grote? got en- 
gaged in earnest converse with Walter about foreign scenes ; and, by and 
bye, as the knight’s hearty Jaugh echoed through the building, these twe 
tarned a corner, leaving William in the rear, and now quite alone, It 
wasa little retreat, cultivated as a garden, and having a small turf bower, 
where seated, a person might dangle his feet over a small parapet into 
empty space, sheer above the rippling water some dozen feet below. In 
this place and posture William seated himself. His abstraction had in- 
creased til! now he held with himself an internal soliloquy; and I am 
nigh ashamed to confess, that it was somewhat to the following pur- 
port. But mine eyes have perused the inevitable record, et litera script 
manet, , 

“ Who would bave thought it,” said he, “ that the gallant, the handsome, 
nay, the princely William de Graeme, as some flatterers have called me, 
should be so victimised? What do I feel for my cousin Isabella? Nothing 








like the care of an elder brother, as of old—noihing like the kind care of 
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disinterested favour of an ordinary ac- 
quaintance—but, if 1 am not blind to my owa emotions, it is love—abso- 
lute love. Yea, here is a scrape! First,” he said, counting off on his fingers, 
“there was G——, a girl whom I devotedly loved, and to whom I vowed 
faith undying; secondly, M——, who received a similar pledge, when G 
—— was jilted; then came F——, whom I thought I loved most deeply 
of all, but a short week drove her from my recollection ; lastly occurs 
Geraldine. All these named were scattered at wide distances, and not 
witbin compass of my native home. But Geraldine is of nearer tie—of 
kin to me, both by birth and marriage—her father’s towers within sight of 
those once my father’s—my love to her avowed to the separate heads of 
our hoases, and an cngagement solemnly contracted between us. Not 
three months it is since we parted in grief and despair—I to win my.spurs 
when I would return and claim my bride, she to waste, in solitude and 
longing, the hours that should elapse till my return. But, alas, poor 
Geraldine! I remember still her exquisite beauty and sweetness ; but my 
love for ber, I fear, was nought. At all events, the avowal on my part 
now of fervency and truth would not be worth a silver groat, if at any 
time it was worth more. I am the most anlucky of youths—in endless 
scrapes through this folly of love fever—and now in what may be the 
worst scrape of all, for to Sir Hubert I must bebave with uprightness 
that can know no wavering. The affections of his daughter must, in my 
eyes, be sacred, in whatever light | may eventually be interested in 

em.”’ 

With this doughty resolve, 


near kinship—nothing like the 


the fickle youth arose, for the vesper 
bell was tolling over the loch, from the highest turret. He sought the 
supper chamber, and there joined the company as before. Sir Hubert 
loved his wine, and so the bravest hours of the night were consumed in 
revelry, in which William bore an active, Walter almost an entirely pas- 
sive, re. ‘ Isabella retired early with her mother. As the girl’s round- 
ed form vanished at the door, William, who had manifested before her a 
hilarity of manner and spirit, which she seemed to greet as most approved 
gallantry, considered with himself—‘ Hitherto it has been with me— Veni, 
vidi, vici. Shall it be so once more, and is this sweet girl in reality doomed 
to be mine?” The same thought recurred, as after a drowsy chat with his 
friend Walter, both of them stretched themselves on separate couches, in 
the same sleeping apartment. “My cousin!” murmured the restless 
youth, “ who would have thought it’ Is it within possible things that 
Wwe may yet be united? There is the forbidden degree—and there again 
is Isabelia’s own inclination, which I half dreamed to-day was towards 
Walter—and there, last of all, is the disposition of the Lady Jane and that 
of her father. The Lady Jane, I know, sees a very dear relation in this 
poor Walter—whereas Sir Hubert may be my friend or not, as the whim 
might seize him. The point seems to be, whether they could ever 
dream of Isabella being mine. If proposed, would their amazement not 
equal their aversion? Wherefore, again I must warn myself to exert 
caution ” 

He slept and slept soundly on the top of his generosity. Next morning 
he was ready to see and admire as before ; and with every glance, it is to 
be remarked, he imbibed new and copious draughts at the fountain of 
love. Stil), not much time was permitted for this agreeable diversion, 
since, as mach as possible, Sir Hubert kept his men busy at exercises of 
discip!iae, when, of course, the young cavaliers had to give chief counte- 
mance ; and when these exercises of discipline were intermitted, others of 
@ convivial nature came on, at which they were also expected to bear a 
ready part. Walter usually did his duty in both respects lightly, and was 
off on some little busines or other of ingenuity and adventure, till the 
whole garrison learned and admired the elasticily and hardihood of bis 
character. William, with higher bearing, was less the soldiers’ man ; and 
it was thas, on escaping from the knight, he was oftener found than Wal- 
ter in his cousin’s bower, where she sat, it might be, at her embroidery, 
or perhaps t u:bing the lute or harp, both of which she played exquisitely. 
The acquatntance then seemed thus running on admirably, when, all at 
once, a little trifle occurred, which somewhat marred the even course of 
events, While, one evening, he sat within the turf seat, spouting in Isa- 
bella’s ear some verses of his owa composition, a sentinel suddenly glided 
across the range of their vision, in a distant angle of the court. There 
was something other than usual in his step and glance, as he glided past ; 
and as the cousins mutually witnessed both, and marked them, the inci- 
dent set them on reflection. William discovered the soldier to be none 
other than that same youth who had, on the evening of his arrival, been 
his own and Walter’s companion across the lake. his was the first of a 
series of apparitions of the same kind, in which the lad invariably pre- 
sented himself, with the same stealthy step and peculiar glance, at the 
most inopportune moments. At length, so palpably was the incident, 
that to its indirect influence William imputed a gradual coldness and ca- 

ce of manner, which Isabella now began most tantalisingly to show.— 
she was cordial—her eyes would sparkle, and her colour came tu- 
multuously, as he met and greeted her; again she strove to avoid his 
very presence, and, if in his company, to place herself anywhere but by 
his side. Such caprice cost him, as was to haye been expected, many an 
uneasy hour. His conquests had hitherto been easy, and the trial of meet- 
ing with indifference, and, much more, with poajtive aversion, was not less 
intolerable than novel. Sometimes he would exhibit a proper degree of 
spirit, as he thought ; and when all the old attractions of person and 
mnner had produced but small effect, he would feign indifference and 
lofiiness on his side in turn; but he never found that this answered his 
one whit the more. What then was to be done? He was pledged 
PD Geraldine et it was certain, in his innermost heart, he loved Isabel- 
la. Yet that he might not inveigle the latter into either attachment or 
even the slightest hint of love, he was, if possible, resolved—for he had yet 
his spurs to win, and, ere that, could not avow his wish and second it with 
the offer of his hand. If prematurely, then, he should engage with his own 
cousin, where would fate lead him, suppose, between that engagement and 
the expected consummation on his obtaining knighthood, another “ change 
might come o’er the spirit of his dream” (as past experience had taught 
him, even in all his Seventts to fear). It was a hard question ; and some- 
times, for this very reason, he blessed his stars that Isabella did entertain 
reserve, at whatsoever cost to his pride and his love together. For that 
aided him in maintaining the resolve he had made, that neither tongue nor 
hand would commit him so egregiously in his love here, as on several oc- 
casions both had already done. He became thevictim, therefore, of highly 
pent-up passions. But a worse degree of these even was awaiting him. 

He was one evening hanging over the parapet, a few feet above what 
was called the turf walk, and which more than once he had traversed in 
Isabella’s company. He was gazing, in a gloomy fit of thought, over the 
placid extent of water, where it lay in the nearly level rays of the west- 
ern sun, “a burvished sheet of living gold.” Suddenly the clank of arms 
and the tramp of a footstep below arrested his attention. Looking down, 
he beheld the young recruit already more than once alluded to. Presently, 
as he ppees to and fro, and seemed in thought as deep as that of William 
himself, a light form glided along the walk, and was close beside him ere 
he perceived. Both gazed attentively at each other ; but Isabella (for it 
was she), bending her head to the sentinel’s deep salute, was passing on, 
when, after a struggle of hesitation, to William’s surprise he recalled her 
by name. “Think me not insolent, lady,’’ said he, “if I presume to say 
a few words of warning to you. Heaven knows | do it with a faithful 


Isabella exhibited amazement ; but her calmness of temperament en- 
abled her to suppress the feeling outwardly, and to listen with urgent cu- 


“ You are, I fear me, in love,” began this most trusty man-at-arms, with 
as a of question however, implied in his tone and words, as confident 

on. 

“That is presumptuously enough, but still fairly said,” an the 
Uity coolly. “Goon” J one 

“6 pn 1. fear rey F wed ass are ee S William de Graeme,” 
went on the undaun outh, most earnestly, “‘ they hang by arotten and 
tesacherous bough.” 3 agate, 

The cavalier above, on hearing these words, gave a start in his conceal- 
ment, and would have leaped down to take the slanderer by the throat ; 
but the ho gery of his cousin caught and arrested his attention. She 
first flushed, and then grew pale. The very name of love to William de 
Graeme, it almost seemed, was the mention of an idea that had never oc- 
eurred to her, and which some obstacle of nature or accident prevented 
her from taking in as even a possibility. She passed her hand across her 
forehead in thought—then reflected, with her eyes set keenly on the speaker 
a haya G vot dag gr ya she exclaimed, “ Your speech smacks 

you had something to lay to my cousin’ . i 
thing, and what is its sahave * 4 cee. Soe cee 8 

“ Yea, there is such a thing,” answered the soldier, firmly. “ Itisthat 
he has already more than once avowed love to ears of bapless victims, who 
trusted to his faith and were deceived. Finally he is, at this instant, 
under engagement to one who is, as people estimate, both lovely and 

oung and innocent. I can certify the very name if you desire it, lady — 


or you know whence I come, and what is my hereditary duty t r 
father’s house, Yet this last engagement will not, I poe «feed yd 
eredly kept by him than those preceding. Once agaia he will approve 
himself man-sworn and niddering.” 

Jsabelia, with much interest, put afew more questions, which suficignt!y 





elicited information that told sadly in William’s disfavour. She then 
thanked the youth, and after looking at him more closely than ever, as he 
shrunk back the cape of a huge surcoat drawn up about his features, she 
smiled proudly, and telling him to apprebend nought for her, she moved 
off. Meanwhile William’s burning shame and horror may be conceived. 
Yet what help was there for it? Every word spoken was truth. To at- 
tack the lad for his bold charges would only tend to make matters worse, 
and throwing him into the loch be a resort very little better. Then can- 
didly to expound to Isabella his by-past history would involve the very 
declaration of love he wished above all things, in the meantime, to repress, 
and might, moreover, waken feelings that no after effort would be able to 
quench. In such circumstances, after he had watched until he saw Isa- 
bella return calmly from the turf seat, he slowly wended his way into the 
castle’s interior. He saw her no more that night; and in a most unen- 
viable frame of mind he sought his couch, to toss restlessly upon it through 
the greater portion of the night. He bitterly envied the deep slumber 
which Walter derived from the exercise of active, deliberate, and most de- 
cisive powers. 

On the day next, and for several days, the manner of his cousin, to his 
astonishment, was not any different from its former bearing. But all av 
once it underwent a change. She would shake him coldly by the hand— 
the face that never had before been turned to his, without a mutual smile 
being interchanged, turned freezingly or disdainfully away from his glance 
—-and the tones of the voice, that used to address him gleefully as a child, 
were now those of slight and disregard. At first he could hardly believe 
in the revolution. The Lady Jane still prosed affectionately to him ofher 
family history, and Sir Hubert still loved him as his right hand trencher- 
man, and his counsellor in matters connected with the impending warfare : 
bat what amends could these circumstances make for the dead weight that 
now, without cessation, oppressed him? His misery went on increasing 
by the hour. In the first place, such had been Isabella’s previous caprice, 
that he could not offer the slightest opinion as to what her feelings might 
be, or rather have been, towards him. He could not therefore judge 
whether, at present, her conduct—distant and even coldly and insultingly 
unkind--was dictated by pique, or by decided aversion. If pique, as his 
half-strangled vanity once or twice suggested, he might still hope to com- 
fort himself; if, however, positive dislike, as in his gloom of spirits he was 
most apt to believe, there was nothing before him but despair. Whocould 
have believed it--the gallant, handsome, ever-conquering cavalier, Wil- 
liam de Graeme, foiled, tortured, and completely set at nought by a young 
inexperienced girl, whom, not many years before, he could well remem- 
ber having dandled on his knee? In the plight to which he was reduced, 
with rising spirit he would sometimes take resolution of appealing to Isa- 
bella herself, on the score of her unaccountable conduct ; but then in came 
the bugbear of the declaration, which past experience had given him at 
Jength firmness sufficient to keep sealed within his lips—and so the idea 
of an explanation was relinquished. How then was it possible to put an 
end to this torment of suspense ? 

In an impetuous moment, he resolved to confide in Walter ; but even 
this resort was denied him. Asif to add tenfold to his agony, his eyes 
became all at once open to the fact—or its appearance at least--that Wal- 
ter was his rival. Isabella began to smile upon him with more than mere 
grace. He was seen constantly planting himself by her side, as opportu- 
nity offered ; and she was seen as constantly receiving all his advances 
with a frankness, which, in his heart, William would fain have considered 
most heartless coquetry. The Lady Jane also seemed to favour his bud- 
ding aspirations ; and between mother and daughter, Walter was basking 
in the sunshine of favour and bliss. All this while, William wandered 
about, the victim of gloom and despondency, his whole mind occupied in 
most dismal reflections on the consequences of his infirm resolution, and 
casting about various plans which might enable him to abandon, at once 
and for ever, the scene of so much hopeless torment, and seek his fortune 
elsewhere. Yet it was hard to decide. He had occasionally observed ‘ some 
glimpse of joy;’’ not that Isabella ever relaxed the most invidious 
distinctions which had all at once begun to mark her conduct, but that he 
discerned, or thought he did at least, some token of particular favours on 
the part of the good knight and his lady, which gave him hope that they 
were not indifferent to his cherished thoughts. But, again, how could 
these be at all matters of cognisance to them? He had never disclosed a 
whisper of his love ; and though his gloomy and abstracted air might tell 
a tale, how could it be that their conjectures should hit so certainly on the 
cause? 

He was witnessed, one morning, in his strain of“ melancholy madness,” 
pacing alone the loftiest battlements, Sleep now never refreshed him. 
He arose haggard and worn from his couch—food hardly passed his lips 
in a measure to sustain the severe exercises of the day ; and the wine he 
often drank with avidity, if haply he might drown his care, seemed rather 
merely to seethe than inspire his brain. Suddenly, as he stood looking 
over the calm mirror of the lake, and at the distant blue hills on the east, 
his thoughts wandering bitterly from his own forlorn condition to the re- 
collection of his past folly, and especially to the memory of the forsaken 
Geraldine ; his eye caught, among the distant mountain pines filling the 
gorges of the hills, the glance of moving steel. In a moment his attention 
was absorbed. A lung line of armed figures moved stealthily under the 
forest cover, and was swallowed up in the hollows about the base of the 
hills. There could be no doubt this was the menaced English force under 
Sir Peter de Wode at last. Sir Hubert had long expected him ; William, 
therefore, hastened to inform him of the signs of coming conflict. The in- 
formation resounded in a minute throughout the little garrison. Every 
man was without delay afoot, and the whole place rung with the hoarse 
calls of the men to each other, the rapid tramp of their feet, and the lum- 
bering of war engines in the stains, or on the battlements. All eyes were 
then fixed on the distant shore. 

This Sir Peter de Wode was a most redoubtable champfon of the oppo- 
sing party. He wasfamed throughout the country, alike for his unheard-of 
ferocity and his invulnerable skill. The anticipations then, from his pre- 
sent movement, were both anxious and well-grounded, on the part of the 
garrison of Loch Torry. The suspense was, however, not doomed to be 
lengthened. The heat of the day had hardly passed, when the English 
force had deployed into open position on the shore. It seemed a formida- 
ble band of men, literally clad in steel; and, by their regular array, a 
leaguer of no ordinary character might be expected. A long line of tents 
speedily arose like exhalations on the ground ; and the red banner of St. 
George, pitched into a mound in the centre, had its broad folds shaken 
from the staff and given to the wind. These preparations having been 
made, a small boat was seen pushing off from the shore, and with a white 
flag in its prow rowed swiftly across for the islet fortress. Sir Hubert in- 
stantly turned out at the head of a gallant detachment ; and supported by 
his nepbew on the one hand, and Walter de Polmaise on the other, took up 
his position on an esplanade, right above the fortified landing: place, there to 
receive his unwelcome (or welcome as he counted them) visitants. He 
stood with his fine martial figure thrown slightly forward in advance, bis 
eye keenly directed, and bis hand resting on the pummel of his sword. The 
blue flag of Scotiand, with its huge lion rampant, was streaming from the 
loftiest battlement, right over his head. 

It was at this moment of somewhat critical interest, that the Lady Jane 
was stationed with her daughter in a deep window recess, directly over- 
looking the scene of interview between the two redoubted champions. 

“Observe, my daughter,” said the former, “ how handsome in figure and 
noble in air is your cousin William. In all my experience, and it has 
been much both in court and camp (this was a favourite asseveration), I 
tell you I have never seen youth to compete with him in personal accom- 
plishment.”’ 

Isabella affected to notice neither the youth nor the remark, and Lady 
Jane, after a short pause, saw fit to return to the charge. 

“ And if my observation serve me right,” she continued, glancing as- 
kance at her daughter, “William has a beart capable of as noble thoughts, 
and a hand of as noble deeds, as his eye and carriage are those of princely 
majesty.”’ 

“ Opportynity must have been very backward to him then,” at length 

said Isabella, with a slight laugh, “since he has not as yet become famed 
for one or the other. There is cousin Walter, on the other hand, known 
even now for the part of a daring and most chivalrous warrior.” 
_ “Cousin Walter!” echoed the lady, opening ber eyes wide. “ Why, he 
is but a boy, and a boy, moreover, of no more than ordinary parts, 
though a good and generous enough youth in the main. Walter has no 
more pretensions to stand by the side of William, I trow, than has yonder 
old grey beard villain to mount the throne of Scotland.” 

Isabella compressed her lips in silence, as if she had a different opinion 
and was satisfied to maintain it, while her eye settled on the scene going 
on without. Her mother, on the other hand, was for a little while unable 
to overcome the astonishment she had displayed. She was an astute wo- 
man in most things, but here was a little entanglement which seemed to 
defy her penetration. “ Ay!’ she muttered, “ this gear needs mending, 
I trow ; Cousin Walter, indeed!” - 

Meanwhile, perhaps, the thoughts of her daughter were not, afier all, of 
the precise vature her words would have indicated ; for ber eye, after 
wand..ing over the group round the Janding-place without, was caught 
by an incident which there at the moment occurred. Sir Peter de Wode, 





comiug alongeide, had stood up ia bis barge, and, afler exchanging grave 


salutations with his foe, was leaning forward as if desirous to touch the 
rock, that he might come even into pereonal contact with Sir Hubert. 
But from the awkwardness of his boatmen, or the difficult nature of the 
landing-place, he failed in effecting his object. Thereupon William de 
Graeme, seizing the end of a birchen rope, which was strung through a 
ring in the side of the rock, sprang lightly off the quay into the very cen- 
tre of the English crew. Peter de Wode, grimly showing his teeth in the 
centre of his shaggy beard, instantly collared the impetuous youth with 
his left hand, and with his right pointed a gleaming dagger at his throat. 
But William was not to be so daunted. 

“Grip for grip is fair play, as we say in Scotland,” he exclaimed, ta- 
king the fierce old knight by the breast, and in turn predominating over 
him with his lofty form, and his steel knife ready for instant service. Both 
for an instant stood in such unfriendly embrace--the eyes of Sir Peter 
gleaming like lighted charcoal, and his nether jaw, with its garnishment 
of shining tusks, showing like that of some beast of prey, while William, 
overtopping him by a head, his eyes flashing broadly, and his lip curled 
in angry disdain, was the very impersonation of a young Hercules. The 
half-struggle elicited a shout from the garrison, the chief share of which 
went of course to the credit of William’s fearless‘daring. 

“ Ye can say much, my springald,” at length, said the English warrior, 
slowly relaxing his hold, “ when ye can say that your hand was on Peter 
de Wode’s beard. At another time ye could not, | wot, draw it so easily 
to your side again.” 

“ At another time, I wont be wanting in the boldness to make at least 
a fair trial,’’ answered William, undauntedly, now springing back on the ~ 
rock, when, by pulling on the rope he still held, he had brought the boat 
completely alongside. Sir Peter de Wode laughed aloud, with the bitter 
cachinnation of the hyena, but made no further reply than by stretching 
out his hand to Sir Hubert with the words, “ Sir Hubert de Twisedale, we 
have often heard of each other, and that, meet when we might, we would 
prove no mean foes. I come on purpose to clasp your hand and drink a 
cup of wine with you, if it be your pleasure, ere we engage in strife. Will 
you thus pledge me, that our strife will not be the sham of novices, or the 
vain courtesies of your carpet knights.” 

“ With right good will,” cried Sir Hubert, wringing the proffered hand 
with ‘a grin, not less deadly than that with which Sir Peter proffered the 
grasp. He then shouted for flagons to be forthwith brought: and on these 
being filled to the brim with the blood-red liquid, he wrung Sir Peter’s 
hand once more. “Do me reason,” he cried, lifting the cup to his open 
visor, “as, with the help of God and St. Andrew, I am ready to do you, 
whenever ye choose to come on.”’ 

The English knight took the deadly pledge—grim illustration of those 
savage times—and with their hands mutually enclasped, they at the same 
moment raised their cups, and, with eye fixed on eye, drained them to the 
bottom. *‘ Now,” added Sir Veter, turning to push off, “I shall rise from 
the water’s edge yonder, when, like the vulture, I shall have drank the 
richest blood of my prey.” 

“ Ay,” replied Sir Hubert, “but bear in mind the eagle has yet a feller 
swoop than ever vulture made, Yet fear not--ye may be stricken, but 
the nobler bird has no taste for carrion blood—it will only be spilled upon 
the ground, there to corrupt in the face of heaven,” 

Such was the parting taunt, as Sir Peter, with a wave of bis hand, 
signed to his crew to push off, and presently the boat was again plying its 
way across the water. Those on the rock stood watching its progress, 
until it was seen to touch the distant beach, and the upright form of the 
English warrior sprang ashore. ‘ He is an astute old villain yon,” said 
Sir Hubert, turning with alacrity once more to look to his defences. 
** Noted you the keen survey he took of our rock and its appointments ? 
His scheme from the first was one of espionage. Nevertheless, he shal} 
get as good as he can give. Away, men! Every soul of you is in luck, 
that ye have the chance of paring the claws and plucking the beard of yon 
untamed tiger.” 

Meanwhile, Isabella, as I have hinted, had witnessed the feat performed 
by her cousin William. At the moment, when it seemed the knife of the 
English knight was glistening about his throat, she uttered a slight 
scream, and her face was covered with the pallor of death. At the shout 
of applause beneath, her fixed eye beamed with a glow, which it was dif- 
ficult to characterise, and the tumultuous colour visited her neck, cheeks, 
and brow again. Leaning slightly forward, with intense interest, she 
watched till William was safe again upon the rock, and disdainfully, yet 
with his own splendid air, sheathing home his enamelled dagger. It 
would be impossible to say what flurried her maiden bosom at the moment, 
and riveted her burning eye upon the noble youth. In an instant, how- 
ever, recollection seemed to flash upon her ; she glanced fearfully to see 
if her mother had noted her emotion, but that lady, engrossed with admi- 
ration of all that had taken place, and watching what was now proceed, 
ing with the flashing eye of her warrior race, had evidently mot noted her 
agitation ; and for this she secretly thanked heaven. But scarcely had 
the ejaculation been formed, when the shadow of a human figure behind 
arrested her eye ; and, turning hastily, she beheld the young sentinel, who 
so strangely seemed interested in her fate, and who at the present moment 
was standing a few feet off, gazing at her with melancholy eye and hag- 
gard face, as he leaned on the end of his battle-axe. Isabeila, in spite of 
herself, shook in every limb: sbe tried to sammon up spirit to repel the 
strange influence the stranger had imperceptibly acquired over her, but in 
the attempt she failed ; she felt she had been detected, and as she grew red 
and pale by turns, she could only relieve herself by pretending an earnest 
interest in the progress made by the English barge, as it was rowed 
swiftly over the lake. Presently her lady mother hurried away, that she 
might embrace te gallant William de Graeme, and add with her in- 
domitable spirit cheer to Sir Hubert’s—and as she vanished, Isabella 
caught the opportunity of retreating in haste to the privacy of her own 
chamber 

The castle speedily resounded with what seemed preparatious for a ban- 
quet of rejoicing. And such was indeed the case. Sir Hubert could in 
no way more satisfactory to himself show the warrior glee with which he 
entered on the deadly contest with the English foe, than by a night of 
drinking and merriment. All were summoned to be at their posts. 
Amongst others, William de Graeme did not fail. He had in the mean- 
time received rounds of congratulations on his intrepid bearing towards 
the tiger-like De Wode; and, if I must confess farther the faults of his 
nature, nothing gave him so keen a pleasure as the faint smile with which 
Walter de Polmaise informed him of the general admiration of his con- 
duct. He looked at the speaker with an eye that sought te pierce his 
very heart, and the meshes of bitter envy he wished to believe enve- 
loped it. His exultation was only momentary, however. He went off to 
meditate and sigh over the secret of his baffled love. But perhaps he bad 
one more chance yet. He carefully, therefore, arrayed his person, and 
with a throbbing bosom found his way to the banquet hall. The good 
knight, Sir Hubert, and his lady sat in their places at the upper end of 
the table ; and, ranged along the huge board in their several degrees, to- 
wards the other extremity, were placed the greater number of those com- 
posing the feudal garrison. William watched eagerly for his cousin’s en- 
trance. To his dismay, she appeared in all her maiden loveliness, bang- 
ing on Walter’s arm ; and yet farther to wound him, seeing what side of 
the board he had assumed, she deliberately directed her cavalier to find 
places at the opposite side. William sat down in calm despair. Not a 
muscle trembled, although the passions of grief, love, and rage boiled tu- 
multuously in his bosom. He kept himself calm by a preternatural effort. 
The hours dragged on in the midst of revelry and tumult. He drained 
wine-cup after wine-cup, hardly ever raising his eyes to where the cruel 
Isabella sat, as he now blamed her, in heartless coqueiting with the excel- 
leat Walter. At length, as he looked round him, he caught the Lady 


) Jane’s eye resting stedfustly upon him ; and when he would faintly have 


smiled and pledged her in a cup of wine, she plucked his sleeve with a 
kind remonstrance, and whispered over the edge of her goblet, as she 
raised it to her lips, “Cheer up, man! You have not a bodle’s worth 
cause for sorrow, I tell you.” 

William started and reddened, but did not see clearly what her words 
indicated. He was not allowed time for reflection ; for presently the 
boards were cleared and removed, the pipers took their places at one end, 
and, in the midst of the crash their instruments on the instant made, Sir 
Hubert led out the Lady Jane to the dance. The floor was speedily 
crowded. William, summoning up a desperate effort, made towards where 
his cousin stood by Walter’s side; but she caught the signs of his advanc- 
ing purpose, and hurriedly saying something in Walter’s ear, both glided 
away, and took up their places amidst the shouting throng. William 
stood petrified for a moment at this crowning insult. But the very extre- 
mity of his case gave him calmness, which, in no other circumstancer, 
could he have hoped for. He cursed Walter, he cursed his own folly and 
infatuation, and owned in his beart that his guilt and falsehood were but 
receiving their merited recompense. Whenever he could, he made bie 
escape, aud went out on the edge of the rock, to breathe the soft air which 
came wafted across the placid surface of the Toch. It was a dark, star- 
less night ; but the glassy sheet of the water, as well as the back ground 
of gloomy hills, was indistinctly visible. He paced along the brivk of the 
crag, in the full luxury of his wiserable thoughts, In spite of I:abella’s 
coidness and disdain, he felt that he still fondly, nay madly, loved her ; 





all bis past attachments of passion had been but mere child’s p'sy to the 
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storm of vehemence and fire to which he had now fallen a victim. His 
every thought of vanity, whether in his accomplishments, bis person, or his 
spangled dress, was levelled with the ground ; and he thought only of his 
loving to maduess, and his being spurued and bated in return. He stood 
still, with clasped bands, looking over the gloomy tide, and envying the 
depths of peace and rest down in its bosom. 4 . ' 
ut suddenly the dash of an oar smote on his ear, and in an instant 
thereafter it was repeated. Bending bis eye intently into the gloom, be | 
resently discovered an object moving over the water’s surface, noiseless- 
y, bat for the faint ripple the dip of the oar every now and then raised, | 
It came close under the rock, containing, as he was enabled to discern, 
but one tenant. Just as the latter stepped off on the steep flight of steps | 
leading up to the first esplanade, William, who had silently descended, | 
laid a firm grasp on his shoulder. The assailed party instantly unsheath- 
ed a dagger, when the cavalier, gazing closely into his face, perceived, to | 
his‘amazement, that it was the young Border recruit once more. The re- | 
cognition was mufhal. : ; . 

“Young man,” said William, after a moment’s consideration, * we seem | 
connected by some mysterious link. It strikes me your face is not so 
strange to me as it has hitherto seemed,” 

“If it had ever remained a stranger to you, it might have been better,” 
answered the boy with a troubled voice. But, recovering himself, he added, | 
“ Are ye aware what danger there is around the citadel?” et oa 

William signified bis ignorance by a gesture of surprise. “‘ Then,” said | 
the boy, “know that, in this skiff, under shade of“night, I have visited | 
the English defences, where you see the camp-fires gleaming on the shore 
yonder, and have approached so near as to see what the plans of De Wode 
are. His men are toiling in gangs in the erection of a strong, deep, and 
broad embankment, meant to cross the outlet given to the waters of the 
loch, and so gradually to dam them up, until they rise and sap the foun- 
dations of our fortress here.” 

The boldness, and almost chimerical nature of such a plan, struck the 
mind of the young knight with extreme interest. He questioned the boy, 
once and again, till at length the latter, peevishly answered he had no 
farther time to prate in the chill night air, made as if to push past hm, 
and leave him to his meditations. 

“ Stay one moment,” said William. “Let me tell you, young man, | 
have a strong though indefinite interest in your history. Your present 
news testify to your unusual enterprise and intelligence alike ; and should 
an hour of crisis come, my eye shall not be off you, and my hand, in dan- 
ger, will be near to succour you.” 

The boy was then permitted to pass; when, mounting the steps light- 
ly, he might have been seen to pause, with a long fetched sigh, at the 
corner of the esplanade, and there, leaning his head against the cold wall, 
indulge in a few bitter sobs; but as he heard the heavy step of the 
cavalier ringing on the stone ascent, he darted hastily away, and was lost 
in the gloom of the quadrangle. The sentries, pacing on the battlements, 
seemed to have been made aware of his secret enterprise, for he passed in 
and out unchallenged.—( 70 be concluded in our neat.) 





A PHILOSOPHER WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY. 


That “ the laughing sage of France,’’ as Wordsworth calls him, could be 
guilty of contemptible shifts and pitiful insincerities, in his private dea- 
lings as a man with men, is an established fact. Perbaps a more character- 
istic illustration of this can hardly be taken, than the history of his feud 
with the President de Brosses, which has been recently narrated in some 
detail by a distinguished French author. The memory of the president 
might to this hour be suffering—as until very lately it Aas suffered—under 
the odious imputations charged upon him, with matchless effrontery, by 
the imbittered patriarch of Ferney, had not the publication of the ma- 
ligned man’s correspondence set the matter in quite another light; amply 
shewing, that if charges of calumny and falsehood were valid in the case 
at issue, it is to Voltaire, not to De Bros:es, that they fatally apply. Let 
us take a hasty review of the dispute, so instructive, as revealing what 
manner of man was the chief disputant—one all 

Fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various—gay, grave, sage, or wild— 
Who multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents. 

When Voltaire returned from his sojourn with Frederick the Great, he 
conceived a whim for securing three or four distinct homes of bis own, in 
which he might play the great man, and affect the aristocrat to the top of 
his bent ; for, despite all his pretensions, an aristocrat he was by temper 
and tendency : he was, indeed, what Bancroft the American historian calls 
him, “ the spoiled child of society,’ who sunned himself in its light, and 
dazzled it by concentrating its rays—who was its idol, and courted its 
Wolatry—-and who, far from breaking with authority, loved the ptople as 
little as he loved the Sorbonne priesthood. ‘“ The complaisant courtier of 
sovereigns and ministers, he could even stand and wait for smiles at the 
toilet of the French king’s mistress, or prostrate himself in flattery before 
the Semiramis of the north; willing to shut his eyes on the sorrows of the 
masses, if the great would but favour men of letters.’"* His intercourse 
with Old Fritz, however, had disgusted him for some time to come with 
royalty and courtiership, and he would now fain be king on his own ac- 
count, in three or four petty domains on the borders of France, where he 
might feel and shew that he was monarch of all he surveyed, and that bis 
right there was none to dispute. The Delices, near Geneva, was one of 
these petty palaces; another was Ferney; a third was Tourney, on the 
extreme frontier of Francke-Comté, which he purchased of the President 
de Bro-ses. 

The wortby president was a man of learning, ability, and character, 
whose personal exertions had early raised him to that dignified dffice in 
the parliament of Burgundy, his native province. His reputation as a 
magistrate was high, nor was his literary career other than notable. His 
Letters from Italy abound with evidences of wsthetic discernment and 
cultivated taste, and made some noise in their day ; his treatise on Fetish 
Worship is still admired for its philosophical tone ; and his Principles of 
Etymology, &c., is said to be ingenious and instructive. It was in 1758 
that Voltaire, then in his sixty-fourth year, made overtures to the presi- 
deut with a view to purchase Tourney. He did so in words savouring of 
an assumption of the whimsical, and as though the desire to purchase were 
&@ mere fancy, a pet crotchet, which De Brosses ought to humour on very 
easy terms. De Brosses, however, was a precise man of business, and 
answered Voltaire’s propositions with scrupulous exactitude, point by 
point, though not without relieving his reply with touches of wit anu 
pleasaniry. Voltaire disliked this matter-of-fact method ; he hesitated. 
retracted, misunderstood, and, by an affectation of carelessness, misrepre- 
seated the purport of the original negotiation. De Brosses was straight- 
forward and consistent throughout, while his slippery neighbour was try- 
ing tLe game of fast and loose, to drive a good bargain—the while he whe 
writing: ‘‘I am old and feeble, you know, and am well aware what a bad 
bargain I make.” After considerable dallying, the two came to an agree- 
ment, and Volta rs was accepted as proprietor for life of the chateau and 
lands of Touraey, with all the seignorial rights ard privileges thereto ap- 
pertaining. . Io the pride of his heart, he signed his letters, at this time. 
Voltaire, Comte de Tourney. There were two curés whom he secured 
in the sale, aud over whom he delighted to play the great man—“ girding”’ 
at them, and ordering them about, as the fit took him. He built a little 
theatre, and had comedies performed there, to spite his neighbours the 
Genevese. In short, he was now his own master, and desired to give 
the world assurance of the fact. ‘“ Does any one ask me what I am about 
in my country-seat here? I tell him. J reign ; and add, great is my pity 
for slaves.” The old gentleman had evidently got new viguur by bis 
passage of the grand climacteric. He would be Comte de Tourney in 
Sumething more than nane. 

When the settlement of the estate was drawn up, it was stipulated that 
the new proprietor, as enjoying Tourney for lite—and that life in its 
seventh decade—should justly and fairly keep the grounds in order, deal 
kindly by the trees, and abstuia from large alterations in the matter ot 
“ landscape gardening,” &. Hardly had Voltaire taken possession, how- 
ever, before he Legan teasing the president in all sorts of ways on this 
subject. A long series of correspondence commenced, curiously indicative 
of the filgety, vexatious temper of the potent seigneur. He is constantly 
expressing his fears that he has been taken advantage of in the contract 
an using all kinds of devices to squeeze out a further “ consideration” 
from De Brosses, The latter, on one occasion, with gentlemanly dignity 
writes thus: “ We have negotiated as men of honour and men of the 
world, not as pettifugying attorneys or quibbling apprentices of the law. 

You, for your part, are incapable of using your new possession otherwise 
than you would a patrimouial inberitance’—an implicit reproach, or 
pat rhe aoe iu courteous irony, but little calculated to appease or 
saiicoess heopager proprietor. Voltaire is not to be pacified by smooth 
a sting in their tail. He keeps writing letter after letter 

4 eee matter. “fread and re read your contract.” he says, “aud 
e oltener L re-read it. the more plainly L see that you bave acted the 
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tion to follow his own fancy in pulling down and building up, in planting 
and transplantiog, in “chopping and changing.” But the president has 
agents in the vicinity, who are a check on his tenant’s vagaries in this re- 
spect. Then it becomes Voltaire’s object to buy the property out and out 
—and the tiresome system of his old tactics is renewed—all is miscon- 
struction, equivocation, and vacillating delay. But he iscareful through- 
out to represent himself as a generous, self-forgetting victim, an amiable 
dupe in the clutches of overreaching greed. On his own showing, you 
would take him for a mere innocent, a guileless, simple soul, wholly un- 
sophisticated, utterly unversed in the by-ways and tortuous trickeriesof a 
wily world—an unsuspecting, single-eyed creature, unfit for such a gene- 
ration of serpents, and liable to be imposed upon at every turn: whereas 
it is the world-wide fashion to admire this Comte de Tourney as being 
himself wise and wary as the serpent—though his chief admirers have yet 
to learn that he was harmless as the dove. 

A new topic of complaint on his part brought his difference with the 
president to a crisis. There was at Tourney a peasant named Charles 
Baudy, with whom De Brosses had had transactions in the sale of the tim- 
ber on his estate—Baudy being, in fact, a dealer in wood. In chatting 
with De Brosses on one occasion, it happened that Voltaire had complain- 
ed of wanting firewood, and the president thereupon mentioned this baudy 
as a proper person to apply to, and undertook to speak to him on the sub- 
ject, on Voltaire’s behalf. Baudy accordingly sent a supply, and with it 
a bill for the amount, of fourteen loads; duly charged on Voltaire. When 
the wood was burnt, Voltaire somehow saw good to decline paying 
Baudy, and to assume that De Brosses, if anybody, was the debtor—the 
wood to be regarded as a present. Nothing could equal the obstinacy 
with which Voltaire held out in this matter, unless it were the art- 
ful unfairness with which he mixed up other supposed grievances 
with it. De Brosses wrote in reply politely but with firmness. Voltaire 
then, ‘ according to his wont,” as Sainte-Beuve remarks, tried to merge 
the firewood squabble in a question of larger import, which might seem to 
interest the human race itself. ‘‘ The question, sir,” he writes from Fer- 
ney, “is no longer about Charles Baudy, and four loads of firewood” 
[observe, for it is characteristic, alas! of the man, how he slides from 
Jourteen to four, with a coolness worthy of Falstaff] ; ‘ the question con- 
cerns the public interest—it concerns the vengeance of bloodshed, the 
punishment of a man whom you protect, the crime of a curé who is 
the scourge of the province—it concerns sacrilege added to assassination.’ 

Now the affair of the curé thus dragged into the dispute was simply 
this: the curé of the village of Moéns had incited the villagers under his 
pastorate to bestow a souud thrashing on a young rake of the locality, 
whose excesses were unblushing enough the priest thougbt, to merit sum- 
mary castigation. The curé was, it would seem, akin to tbe whip-bearing 
Irish priests still extant, and loved to uphold discipline in his flock. But 





- Voltaire resolved on making the place tco hot to bold such a monster. In 


a letter to D’Alembert, the great Encyclopadist, of this date, he says: 
“ At present I am intent on getting a priest sent to the galleys.” De 
Brosses remonstrated with his angry correspondent for his “ extra-judicial” 
dec}amation about the curé, and recurring to the wretched fagots, declared 
that he had never heard of such a thing as a present of fourteen loads of 
wood, unless it were to a convent of Capuchins. This comparison of Vol- 
taire to a convent of Capuchins, at the moment of his striving with might 
and main to despatch a priest to the galleys, must bave made the fire of 
his wrath seven times hotter. It did so; for from that instant he gave 
way to those paroxyms of rage to which he was subject. ‘ He wrote to 
all his friends who were members of the Burgundian parliament, to solicit 
their judgment in the litigation between their president and himself. In 
the statement which he forwarded, and into which he introduced a medley 
of contradictory and irrelevant matter, he distorted facts, falsified them to 
suit his case, and /ied with that ease to which practise had now habituated 
him. To hear him, you would conclude that he was dragged into the 
contest in spite of his utmost resistance.’”?” From invective against De 
Brosses, he proceeded to menace. “Let him tremble! he must now be 
worse than ridiculed ; he must be disgraced.” 

Meanwhile, the president retained his calm dignity of bearing. ‘Call 
to mind, sir,’ he wrote to his accuser, the advice 1 have formerly given 
you in conversation, when, in relating to me the cross accidents of your 
life, you added that your character was “‘ insolent by nature.” I have given 
you my friendship. That I have not withdrawn it is proved by the counsel 
| now proffer to you—never to write during these times of mental alie- 
nation, in order that you may not have cause, in lucid hours, to blush for 
what you have penned in a fit of delirium.”” And after a summing-up of 
the real state of their original transactions, the president continued : “ I 
am truly and most cordially desirous of your long continuing to enjoy 
your estate, and would fain see you remain for thirty years to come to 
adorn your age ; for, notwithstanding your failings, you will always be a 
very great man....in your writings. I only wish you could infuse into 
your beart halfa quarter of the ethics and philosopby which they contain. 
As to the firewood dispute, and Voltaire’s desire of arbitration, De Brosses 
goes on to say, that 1eally he has nothing todo in the case ; that the ques- 
tion of debt is simply between Voltaire and Charles Baudy ; that the pre- 
mier president of the parliament, and all the membersappealed to by Vol- 
taire, are of the same opinion ; and that, indeed, they cannot help shrug- 
ging their shoulders at seeing so wealthy and illustrious a man torment- 
ing himself so strangely about paying a peasant 280 livres for firewood. 
And then, having greatly reproved him for certain malicious insinuations 
affecting his judicial character, De Brosses concludes by wissing him mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

In course of time, the clamour of the strife was hushed, but not forgot- 
ten. Years passed on ; and Voltaire, tired of Tourney, became the “ pat- 
riarch of Ferney.”’ It isnow 1770; there have arisen numerous vacancies, 
through death, in the ranks of the Académie, and candidates for the much- 
coveted honours abound, as a matterofcourse. Very naturally, the Presi- 
dent de Brosses, a littérateur of high repute, thinks of presenting himself 
as successor to the lately deceased President Hénault, 

Now then is the time for Voltaire. During these last years, he and D’ 
Alembert have been drawn closer and closer together in their philosophic 
alliance. As soon as he hears, therefore, of the scheme of De Brosses, he 
writes to D’Alembert in Paris—reminding him that the president had in 
past times held aloof from the * philosophers,” and bad refused to cast iu 
his lot with their “ unboly alliance,” and bidding him retaliate by strin- 
gent efforts to keep euch a man out of the Academie. D’Alembert, in bis 
reply, is apprehensive that the president’s friends in the Académie muster 
strong, and may win the day. Very well; they must be detached from 
him, and set against him, atany cost. In this correspondence between the 
twin conspirators, De Brosses is never spoken of but as the “ stupid” presi- 
dent, the “ snuffling” president, the “‘snuffling little persecutor,” the ras- 
cal of a president,” &c. Voltaire writes letter after letter to influential 
academicians, to further his crooked purposes, and he authorises D’Alem- 
bert to say whatever he likes against De Brosses—-giving him carte- 
blanche to fulminate against him whatever artillery the magazine of 
anathemas will supply. “I pass the Rabicon,” he says, “in my pursuit of 
that snuffling informer and persecutor ; and I protest that I shall be forced 
to resign my place in the Academie if they give him one. I havesoshort 
a time to live that war ought not to frighten me.” The bellicose veteran 
was, in fact, on the verge of fourscore. And the maxim of his senile 
Epicureanism appears to have been: Let us bite and fight, fur to-morrow 
we die! 

How fierce had been his exultation could he have infected all bis coun- 
trymen with the same virus of rancour against De Brosses! Would liter 
ary France but echo his cries of vengeance, there would have been sweetest 
music to his ears in a loud 

Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 

Howling in troops along the Bothnic main. 
Voltaire did not succeed in exciting the pulse of the public to this degree 
of bad blood heat ; but he ded succeed in defeating the president's preten- 
sions to a place in the Academie, The four vacant places were assigned 
to a bishop, an historian, a prince, and an abbé. The “ President de 
Brosses,” says the Causeur of the Frénch Moniteur—to whom we are 
mainly indebted for the outlines of this sketch—* was to be for ever ex- 
cluded from the Académie Frangaise, because he thought proper to de- 
cline making Voltaire a present of fourteen loads of firewoud, supplied by 
Charles Bandy.” 

It should be added, that five years later, when De Brossea was premier 
president of the parliament of Burgundy, Voltaire, having occasion to 
write to him, was pleased to remark: “For my part, at my age, I have 
no care to die otherwise than in your good graces.” 

Insincerity was, let us say in conclusion, one of the capital sins of this 
extraordinary man. In a systematic disregard to truth, Voltaire’s prin- 
ciples and practice were on a par. He could have no sympathy with Em- 
erson’s averment, that every violation of truth is not only a stab at the 
health of human society, but a sort of suicide in the liar; and that on the 
most profitable lie, the course of events precisely lays a destructive tax. 
George Herbert says: . 

Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 
A tault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 





conqueror ia dictating the law to me ;” and he expresses his determinua- 


* History of the American Revolution, vol. ii. 


But what says the patriarch of Ferney? Writing to Thieriot, he says: 
“ Lying is a vice only wheu it is mischievous; when useful, it is a virtue 
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of the first class.’ This was said in reference to a work which he was 
anxious to disavow ; and he bade his friends, who knew it to be bis, deny 
the fact outright, and go on lying (mentez, mes amis, mentez) till his end 
was gained. Cualumpy is only another aspect of untruth ; and in the man- 
agement of these and similar weapons, Voltaire certainly shewed himself 
a proficient in the fracas with De Brosses. “ Tis true ‘tis pity, pity ’tis 
tis true. 
> 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 


There is one great fault in most of the novels and romances of my ac- 
quaintance, and that is that all the interesting adventures are limited to 
persons of extraordinary personal attractions. Can’t an ugly fellow meet 
with surprising accidents by flood or field? Must all the people who rum 
up ladders when a house is on fire and save beautiful young ladies from 
being burnt to death—must all the heroes of this sort be six feet high, five- 
and-twenty years of age, and end with a baronetcy and twelve thousand a 
year? It is a most unfair distribution of the gifts of fiction, eo perhaps 
Truth may be more just ; and therefore I write down what happend, some 
thirty years ago, to my friend John Belton, of the house of Jones, Belton, 
and Jones. 

Jobn Belton even then was not bandsome ; but be was big. Everything 
about him was big—his eyes, his nose, his mouth—but his manner was. 





biggest of all. He was something like Louis the Fourteenth, only bigger ; 
and with a considerable quantity of John Bullism in addition to the French 
dignity of the Grand Monarque, When big Jobo Belton was Sheriff of 
his native city he expanded more than ever. It was supposed there would 
have.been no room for him in the narrower streets of his jurisdiction if he 
had swelled out any more, so they didn’t make him a knight. The con- 
sequences might have been awful. Big men, you may bave remarked, 
are often addicted to very small pursuits. Belton was very fond of fish- 
ing. We used to laugh to see him affix a small bait to a small hook, and 
bring out at last a very small trout. But he was as much grutified as if it 
bad been a whale. So every year when his principal, as he called old 
Jones, had’ gone for his holiday, and bis ships were fairly off on their lon 
voyages, and the homeward-bound ones not expected for a month, be a 

to pack up his trunk and arrange his fishing-rods, and away he went to 
bis favourite stream in the beeutiful county of Hants, and we heard no 
more of him till a notice from Lioyd’s summoned him back again to his 
desk in Riches Court. 

One autumn he bad buried himself as usual ia the solitudes of the 
Downs. He bad carried his conquering rod from. brook to brook, and 
waded up to bis chin, and toiled beneath bis batket, and persuaded him- 
self he was bonourably and usefully disebarging the duties of bis station 
in life ; and full of this happy consciousness, he had slept soundly every 
night for a fortnight in the little cottage about nine miles from Winches 
ter ; which, out of compliment to that classical seminary, though without 
any pedantic regard to strict accuracy, he called his Rusin urbe. But, 
on a certain morning, the even tenor of bis way was interrupted in a very 
disagreeable manner. He had risen carly; he was walking at a rapid 
pace towards the scene of his morning’s work,—a river at some distance 
from his rus in urbe--when on crossing the high road to get on the gentle 
down which led to the valley be was in search of, he heard the noise of 
wheels. Animal magnetitm was not invented at the time, or at least Mr. 
Belton had never heard of it ;—but he has often said that a feeling came 
over him, on hearing that very common-place sound, that all was not 
right. A sort of all-overishness came upon bim, and he wished he had 
staid in bed, instead of wandering over Hampshire hills at six o’clock in 
the morning. The vehicle came near him and stopped—a strong deter- 
mined dead stop it made, just at his side--and, on turning bis eyes to- 
wards it, he saw a young man of seven or eigh!-and-twenty years of age, 
descending from the curricle, evidently with the intention of addressing 
him. He was surprised but not displeased. Belton was always fond of 
high society and he felt that this was a Lord. 

“ Will you excuse me, sir,” said the stranger, lifting his hatin a stately 
but graceful manner, “if I take the liberty of requesting a favour at your 
hands ?” 

Belton bowed in a very stately and graceful manner, too. 

“Certainly, sir ; whatever lies in my power.” 

“It is what I expected from your appearance. One gentleman is rare- 
ly disappointed when he throws himeelf on the generosity of another.” 

“Oh! bang it,” thought Jobn Belton. “ Here’s a gentleman in distress, 
I won’t give him a fartbing.”’ But a look at the curricle and the beauti- 
ful bay horses rettored bim to better thoughts. ‘“ He’s out of money, per- 
haps. I'll lend him twenty pounds. 

“The obligation you will confer upon me, sir,”’ continued the stranger, 
‘ig the greatest which one man can bestow on another. I knowl bave no 
right to ask it, except of the sincerest of my friends—but with me the ap- 
pearance of a : is a sufficient guarantee that my request, though 
not acceded to, will at all events be excused.” 

Belton’s weakness we all knew, from his earliest appearance in the City, 
was a passion for the genteel. 

“Say no more, sir, by way of apology,” he said. “Ill do what you 
want, 1’ll be bound—unless”——be added with a playfulness which never 
left him—“ unless it be to rob a church.” 

The stranger smiled, “ It is not on quite so dreadful a business. It ia 
merely to accompany me for a few miles along this road and be witness 
to a deed—”’ 

The stranger paused and looked at Belton, who by this time had taken 
his seat in the carriage, and was sitting in an eacy attitude (as if he had 
been used to curricles every day of his life), with his rod and fishing-bas- 
ket between his knees. 

“] shall witness it with the greatest pleasure,” he said. “ Fryedee: a 
tant document,”’ be thought ; “ his will, perbaps, or perbaps bis 
settlement.” But there was.a coldness and firmness in the expression of 
the bandsome features of his companion, which did not accord with the 
idea of a wedding. 

The fiery bays stepped out in noble style. Belton was great on borse- 
flesh, as on all other branches of life and art ; und guessed the price of the 
animals; and told anecdotes of the horrid bargains bis friends bad made 
at Tattersall’s ; and was just in the middle of bis famous anecdote of the 
Lord Mayor’s horse which bad been in the dragoons, and which borse car- 
ried bis lordship almost iyfo collision with George ibe Third on the trum- 
pets’ sounding a charge, when the stranger turned his horses sharp round 
up a narrow lane, and put them into a hard gallop with an exclamation 
that he feared they were were too late. 

“Tt must be the will of some rich old relation at the last gasp,” thought 
the discomfited story-teller. 

“Ts there any danger of immediate death ?”’ be inquired. 

“ Considerable,” replied bis companion, and again whipped the emok- 
ing steeds. On breasting the height, “Thank heaven!” he exclaimed, 
“we are yet in time!” 

Belton looked in the direction of the course they now took along the. 
level summit of the down, ard perceived three gentlemen engaged in con- 
versation at the eide of a phaeton from which it was evident they had just 
alighted. 

Two of the gentlemen came forward and shook hands with the owner of 
the curricle, and looked inquiringly at Mr. Belton. 

“The colonel has deceived me at the last moment,” said the young 
man in an explanatory tone ; “and my friend here has kindly consen’ 
to take his place.” 

This seemed quite satisfactory ; and one of the gentlemen taking Beltom 
aside, said : 

“It is uselees, I suppose, to change the resolution of your principal ?” 

“This gentleman knows me,” thought Belton, “and is aware what a 
pig-headed blockhead my principal old Jones is. Change bis resolation !”” 
he said aloud! “ When he bas once made up his mind, you might as soom 
ask a milestone to grow into buttermilk.” 

“ Then we may proceed to busiuess at once,” said the gentleman draw- 
ing himself up and assuming a baughty look. 

* With all my heart,” said Belton. 

‘‘ Will you step, orshall I?” 

“ You, if you pleage.”’ 

** You’l! drop your handkerchief?” ; 

* Sir, I’m very much obliged to you,” said Mr. Belton, placing hie hand- 
kerchiet in the breast-pocket of his coat, and considerirg that the gentle- 
man was warning him against the depredations of rustic thieves. 

In the space of two minutes from the time they arrived on the ground, 
Mr. Lelton, with the half-consciousness of a person in an opium dream, 
saw some curious evolutions performed without having the slightest idea 
of what they meaht. His companion took bis stand opposite the third 
gentleman of the other party, who had kept some little way retired. The 
active individual who had entered into such a strange conversation with 
him, took long steps, loading pistols, whispering to the two gentlemen, 
and, making himself excessively useful ina way he had never observed: 
before. The tall and powerfu! figure of bis friend might have been a stu~ 
dy for painter or sculptor. His lips firmly contracted ; his cheek pale. 
There was one peculiarity of his attitude which it was impossible not to 
observe ; with his left ¢ bow supported on bis right band, the left band. 
| was used in coutinually smoothing the long moustaches which adorned 
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li While all the pre tions were going on he never moved from 
et al position, till ioe Pistol being placed fn his hand, he turned ra- 
pidly round, watched the fall of a handkerchief which was dropped Wy the 
active assistant, and two sharp cracks went off at the same moment. When 
Mr. Belton looked again he saw his companion stretched on the ground, 
his face covered with blood, and the discharged weapon lying close to his 
nerveless hand. The third member of the original party came quickly up 
from the phaeton where he had stood ; grasped the wrist of the recumbent 
figure, and ehook his head on discovering no pulse. With a cloth which 
he ra idly unrolled he tied up a of the or vey giv- 

ly appearance of a corpse; and exclaiming, “ entle- 
dy this is Ls unfortunate affair. The wound isfatal. We must provide 
for cur own safety,” he aided the horror-struck perpetrator of the crime 
into the phacton, mounted the box, and drove off at full gallop across the 
oeTis was too serious a matter to be misunderstood any more. Belton 
was terrified and shocked—terrified at the prospect of his own fate, and 
shocked at the dreadful ending of the unfortunate young man. He over- 
came the instinctive horror which all men have of death, and placed his 
hand on the victim’s breast. There was vital warmth still there; but he 
could detect no beating of the pulse. The cloth round the jaw became sa- 
turated with blood; and, sickened with the sight, bewildered with sur- 
prise, and utterly unknowing what to do, be was wakened at lust from the 
torpor of bis despair by hearing, at a great distance, the voices of some of 
the shepherds noisily guiding their flocks. — ; : ; 
He rushed away, scarce caring in what direction. In spite of his emi- 
nent skill in horeefiesh, his practical education in that department had 
been neglected ; and he had not the least hope of being able to drive the 
coursers in the curricle, even if he had known in what direction to 
e the attempt. He had some vague recollection of a law by which 
the person found in presence of a murdered man was instantly executed, 
or at all events imprisoned for trial. Bat who was to give notice of the 
terrible event? Was the corpse to lie there, unhouselled, unanointed, on 
the summit of that bleak moor, looking up into the noonday sun and mid- 
night stars with that awful visage, with the white cloth round the chin? 
These thoughts passed through him with the rapidity of lightning--per- 
haps they did not occupy halfa minute altogether. But the good pre- 
vaited over the timid in Belton’s nature ; and he determined that his late 
companion, if beyond human aid, should at least have Christian burial. 
He made right across the combe or ravine by which they had ascended ; 
and, on the upland levels of the opposite down, he encountered a man en- 
gaged in watching a great number of sheep. ; 
“Can you drive a pair of horses?” inquired Belton, assuming as easy a 
manner as he could. ‘ ; 
“ Bes ; I droives five,” said the man ; “ and main hard work it be when 
th 


be all on end. . : 

ton thought probably it was tremendous work to drive five rearing 
horses, which was his interpretation of their being all on end; but felt 
gure now that the curricle would be a very casy affair in the hands of such 

charioteer. 

$ « Then here’s half-a-crown for you,” he said. “ Go to that hill, and 
you will see a gentleman—lying on his back—only to refresh himself, of 
course. Help him into the carriage you will see near, and drive to the 
nearest surgeon's: he has met with a slight accident. In fact,” he added 
with a faint laugh, “ he has hada hurl out of his drag and requires a 
” 


“Tbe Dr. Whimbler’s man,” said the shepherd; “he rents all these 
downs, and lives in that ere red house among the turnips with the broken 
chimbly pots.” 

“ That’s very lucky,” said Belton. 
to be ready to receive his patient.” : 
- So saying, he turned away in the very opposite direction; and, was 
rushing off as fast as be could, when the man called him back. The sum- 
mons shook him like a leaf: he felt his knees bend under him; but the 
man had only stopped him to point out the nearest way to Dr. Whim- 
bler’s ; and Belton, saying he had to call on a friend on the road, continued 
his walk at a pace that would have done honour to a steam-engine. 

Lut where to go? He had no notion in what direction his Rus in urbe 
lay. Even if he had, what was the use of going there? The hue and cry 
Would be up in a very short time; the people who had seen him sitting 
80 statélily in the curricle would be sure to recognise him ; and—here a 
dreadful thought overwhelmed him, as if he were already looking on the 
jedge’s black cap—his rod and basket! he had left them in the carriage! 
Was his name on the handle? Was there a card with his address on the 
lid? He could not remember ; and therefore took it for granted that they 
were. “ John Belton, Riches Court.” What was the use of further con- 
cealment? He would inquire for a magistrate--for a policeman—-for a 
tarnkey ; he would give himself up to justice. He has often told me that 
hie resolution calmed him like a charm. He was now going to be hanged, 
and knew the worst. He even became jocular. He saw a considerable 
amount of humour in the rapidity of the change that had taken place in 
his position. Half an hour bad altered it for life. He merely accepted a 

ilte stranger’s offer of a seat in his carriage. and had become enveloped 
hh an affair with which he had no original concern, and must make his ap- 

arance on a scaffold for the murder of a man he Wad never seen before. 
n these meditations many miles were passed over, many bye-ways sought 
out, many turnings and twistings scientifically performed to put his pur- 
suers off the scent; but at last he felt faint and hungry, and was under 
the necessity ofseeking the haunts of men. Some smoke at a little dis- 
tance directed him towards a village at the foot of a gentle eminence. He 
looked out for a public-house, and a little way across a field he perceived 
a mansion which he feebly began to recognise as one he had seen before. 
It was not, however, a house of entertainment ; it was a red brick house ; 
it stood in a field of turnips; it had broken chimney pots. 

“ Tsay, my man,” he said to a lad of ten or twelve who passed him 
while gazing on the object of bis surprise, “there’s a penny for you. 
Whose house is that?” 

“ That be Dr. Whimbler’s, sir—thank’ee.”’ 

Doctor Whimbler’s!—the very place in all the world it was his object 
to avoid! The love of life grew strong as the danger of death drew near. 
He slunk like a guilty wretch from hedgerow to hedgerow, and finally 
got into a wayside inn. 

Three or four labouring men were refreshing themselves. Belton or- 
@ered some bread and cheese and a glass of beer. 

“ He was dead, I tell ye, afore Jem Stokes got up to the Down,” said 


“ T’ll hurry on and tell the Doctor 


one. 
“ Well, I heard cay that he groaned four or five times after he got to 
~ Whimbler’s,” said another ; “ but whoever did it will be hanged, and 
that’s a great comfort.” 

“ Yea, it ie,” said all the guests, except one. Mr. Belton did not enjoy 
his bread and cheese so much as usual. 

“ Tt was a duel,’’ continued the first orator, “ about Miss Florimond at 
the Hall. The Captain said he would have her, though her father had 
eiosiot her (o Sir Charles. So Sir Charles shot the Captain, and if he’s 

ged she on’t have ne’er a husvand at all.” 

This seemed to be considered a good joke, and the men laughed accor- 
dingly. Belton did not laugh, but he joined in the conversation. 

“ Miss Florimond will be much to be pitied,” he said. ‘“ Who was the 
Gaptain?” 

“ Tfe’s the dead man up at old Whimbler’s; and there goes the beadle 
for the Crowner’s jury,” said the man: “ they’ll send out a warrant for 
the seconds, and I ’spose they’ll all be hung in a fortnight.” 

Belton left unfinished his bread and cheese, paid his reckoning without 
saying a word, and walked at his utmost speed away from the fatal neigh- 
bourhood. A coach overtock him when he was nearly worn out. It was 
@ound for London. He got inside, pulled down the blinds, and deter- 
mined to keep his own counsel, and let events take their course. 

From that day he was more attentive to business than ever. A weight 
was on him. But it was like the weight of a king’s crown; it had dignity 
as well ascare. He was the depository of a tremendous secret, and he 
swelled with the consciousness of the superiority which this gave him over 
everybody he met. A week passed on, and he was unsuspected. He ven- 
tured to look at the newspapers. Only once he caught a limpse of the 
awful subject. It was an allusion to the late fatal duel in Hemahine, and 
though the reporter was wrong in the date there could be no doubt it al- 
1 tothe sameevent. “ Theseconds have absconded, and have hitherto 
eluded discovery. One of them is unknown; and the medical man, it is 

, bas gone to America.” 

me had its usual soothing effect. He had visions of the murdered 
man for some days, but after the lapse of a few weeks the strange longing 
came upon bim which has 02 geen 80 many evil doers to visit the scene 
ef their iniquities. He would go to Rus in urbe once more, and make in- 
quiries for himself. He would find out who Miss Florimond at the Hall 
was. Florimond was a beautiful name. Belton wasromantic, in spite of 
weighing thirteen stone. What an ending it would be if he—but then 
there was that Sir Charles, the actual culprit. It would be an excellent 
secondary punishment to cut him out. So, at the end of two months, 


Belton ordered a new suit of clothes ; a bright green satin waistcoat ; with 
a @iamond stud in the fiill of bis shirt, which would bare equalled a king's 


brass pure on the 


xsansom if it had been real ; a pair of boots with fixed 








heels; and set off, without consulting anybody, to resume his apartments 
in the Rus in urbe! 

The plea of a sudden call to town soon explained to his housekeeper 
the cause of his disappearance ; and he lost no time in making all the in- 
quiries he could venture on without exciting suspicion. With this view 
he resumed his piscatorial pursuits, and as he discovered that near the 
scene of the dreadful transaction there was a house of entertainment called 
the “ Isaac’s Arms,”’ in honour of old Isaac Walton, he betook himself to 
his rod, and strolled, in a very unconcerned manner, from brook to brook, 
till, at the close of a sharp October day, be found himself in the coffee- 
room, er rather the bar, of the wished-for hotel. 

If there appears a little frivolity in the ease with which Mr. Belton re- 
conciled himself to the sad event, you must bear in mind that he consi- 
dered himself free from any moral guilt attending the affair. He could 
not justly be charged with any intentional wrong, and as he bad only had 
a very few minutes’ intercourse with the unhappy victim of the laws of 
society, he had no feeling of regret for the loss of a personal friend. He 
had, desetave, got entirely over the first shock of the scene; and, if the 
truth must be told, I fear some little portion of pride and gratification 
mingled with his remembrance of the dead. It is not every ship-broker 
who takes part in a duel with a Sir Charles. “ A meeting” is an heir- 
loom of feudal times, and a very knightly method of settling a dispute. 
No duellist has yet been hanged ; and, till that tremendous event takes 
place, the pistol will be the only argument resorted to by people who 
have perbaps no other way of showing their patrician blood. These con- 
siderations bad some weight with Mr. Belton ; and, though he would have 
scorned to join a housebreaker in forcing his way into a larder, he consi- 
dered it rather a feather in his cap that he had assisted at an affair of ho- 
nour. Murder is so much more aristocratic than theft. 

The bar of the “ Isaac’s Arms” was left in solitary possession to Belton 
all night. The landlord had been bottling off his winter’s ale, and felt the 
effect of the operation so powerfully that he could not speak. In answer 
to some questions about Miss Florimond at the Hall, he hiccupped a good 
deal about the odds being five to one, and then remembered that the name 
was Miss Rosamond, and that she was a chestnut filly rising four. The 
candles burnt themselves nearly out--the gusts of a rising wind were 
heard against the outside walls—a pale, watery moon moved ghostlike in 
the sky, like the wreck of the flying Dutchman floating noiselessly over 
the waves—the waiter, who enacted the partsalso of gardener and stable- 
man, came in with “ the gentleman’s slippers,” and Belton, who was now 
very sleepy, could only gather from the rather indistinct replies of the 
multifarious functionary, that, though they were very dull just now, there 
would be rare doings next week, as Sir Charles was going to marry the 
young lady at the Hall. The surname of Sir Charles was unknown to 
the intelligent hostler; the Christian name of the young lady laboured un- 
der the same disadvantage. He had never heard him called anything but 
“ Sir Charles’—and had never heard her called anything at all. But the 
marriage was to be on Wednesday, and both horses were ordered for 
eleven o’clock. This was ample food for a long series of meditations. 
Miss Florimond was going to marry the survivor—forgetting the gallant 
young fellow who had died for hersake. The whole picture of that awful 
hour presented itself afresh. He saw the frightful wound ; the preterna- 
tural calm—the rigid features—and the girl was about to lay her hand, 
before the altar, in the hand of the man who had palled the trigger--who 
had taken the aim! He tried to banish the thought, but couldn’t. It 
haunted him, and oppressed his spirita beyond the power of brandy to 
raise them. Great were his efforts in that way ; and perbaps his unnatu- 
ral excitement was produced by the unusual qnantity hedrank to explain 
the extraordinary incident which occurred that night. I am not super- 
stitious ; but it is useless to deny that persons under strong agitation of the 
nervous system have their senses so sharpened that they see strange, un- 
earthly appearances which it is impossible to account for by the ordinary 
laws of nature; and, however difficult it may be to bring ourselves to a 
belief in these startling departures from the usual course of human affairs, 
I think that the evidence that “ such things ‘be” is irresistible and con- 
clusive. 

The “Isaac’s Arms” was a long, rambling, old-fashioned inn, witha 
narrow passage running through it from end toend. The bedrooms lay 
to the south of this passage, while a window or two looked northward 
over some quiet fields, by the side of which lay the parish road. With 
the candle in his hand, Belton paused a long time on his way to bed, and 
looked out of the window. The night bad grown wilder than before— 
the wind was louder—the obscurations of the moon darker and more fre- 
quent. In one of the sudden clearings of the sky he thought he saw 
something in motion on the narrow road, but the light of his own candle 
confused him, and he laid it on the floor of the passage and looked out 
again. The quick tramp of a horse now met his ear, and, wondering who 
could be in such rapid motion at that time of night, and in that retired 
situation, he slipped down stairs and went out by the northern doer, 
which commanded the road by which the traveller must pass. The tra- 
veller pulled up and dismounted within a yard of where he stood. The 
moon was under a cloud—-he could see very indistinctly. 

“Is the chaise ready? They are close at hand,” said a voice he did 
not recognise. 

“T really don’t know,” said Belton. 

The speaker started—and by a rapid motion pulled the cloak closer 
round. 

“ Are you a gentleman?” resumed the voice hurriedly. 

“JT should think I was,’’ replied Belton. 

“Then Iam safe. You will be secret-—pass or.” 

The clouds dispersed for a moment. The stranger was a lady of tall 
and graceful presence, closely muffled, but revealing enough of shape and 
motion in the riding habit in which she was dressed, to complete the con- 
quest which her musical voice had begun. But Belton had no time for 
the display of his admiration, The stranger disappeared, and the horse, 
when left to itself, celebrated his recovered liberty by some well-directed 
kicks in the immediate proximity of Mr. Belton’s eyes, which made him 
beat a rapid retreat towards the house. The clatter of the emancipated 
animal’s gallop was shortly lost in distance, and Belton, after ten mi- 
nutes’ ineffectual search for the mysterious lady, gave up the attempt to 
discover her retreat ; and, wearied more than ever, chilled with the night 
air, and puzzled at the strange event, he went once more up-stairs and 
entered on the long narrow passage which conducted to his room. His 
candle was still on the floor ; and, on going forward to lift it up, he saw 
as distinctly as if it had been in open day a figure, standing silent and 
erect at the other end. It was not fancy that conjured up the terrible 
appearance. It was the form of a tall and handsome man—resting the 
left elbow in the right hand, and smoothing the moustache—-there was the 
same firm expression of the eyes and mouth, and round the jaw was rolled 
a white cloth concealing the cheek, and sustaining the chin exactly as he 
had seen it applied by the surgeon on the morning of the deatk. 

Belton gazed horror-struck for some time. The figure made no move- 
ment. There it stood fixed and rigid, still playing with the moustache, 
and looking with those unearthly cyes as if expecting to be addressed by 
the witness of his fate. Belton could stand the sight no longer, but made 
a forward rush to seize his candle. In his terror and agitation he over- 
turned the light, and the duellist and his second were left in total dark 
ness. Ever through the long hours of that awful ‘night Belton, who 
groped his way to his bed, saw nothing but the features of the murdered 
man; near him—near him they seemed to come; if sleep for a moment 
closed his eyes, clearer and clearer the phantom rose to view ; and feverish, 
ill and with conscience awakened with all its stings, he rose early in the 
morning and, without any allusion to the adventures of the night, betook 
himself to town. 

There was something too painful in this incident to be kept entirely to 
himself. He told it to his friends. I heard it very soon after it occurred ; 
and though we all good-naturedly laboured to dispel his illusion, it was 
in vain. He became, as the saying is, an altered character. He sub- 
scribed to charities, and became governor of hospitals, and grew im- 
mensely rich, and had a charming family, and gave dinners to lords, and 
= Charlie Belton, his eldest son, into the crack regiment of the service. 

he memory of the night at the “‘Isaac’s Arms” by these means was be- 
ginning to die out, or at least it was not so much talked of as before. 
But, about two years ago, he asked me to go with him to Gravesend in a 
magnificent new ship he had just launched, which was going to carry out 
the recently appointed Governor to one of our noblest dependencies. The 
great man was to embark at Gravesend, and Belton resolved to get every- 
thing ready for his reception. The cabins designed for his Excellency 
and suite were fitted up as if for an Indian King, and very difficult to 
please must his Excellency have been, if he felt discontented with the at- 
tention bestowed on his comfort. The small vessel which brought him on 
board at Gravesend was to take us onshore. The Governor stepped on 
deck and was received by Belton with all the respect due to his rank. 
He was a man about fifty ~~ of age, and supported on his arm a lady a 
few years younger but still wearing the remains of exquisite beauty. With 
somewhat haughty manners he had a bold manly appearance which at- 
tracted notice, and a sweet smile which won our liking, He stood near 
the helm and locked with admiration at the proportions of the noble ship. 
Belton shook hands with him and wished him a prosperous voyage. e 
then got into the vessel at the side, and on looking once more to the quar- 





ter-deck we had left—‘‘ See there !—see there!” whispered Belton to me. 
** Look how he stands!” 

The Governor had rested his left elbow in his hand, and was smoothing 
his moustache. There was a visible scar on his left cheek, imperfectly 
concealed by his whisker. 

“ That’s the man I saw die on the Hampshire Downs, whose ghost I 
saw at the ‘Isaac’s Arms.’ I can’t be mistaken,” 

“ Perhaps you are.” I said. “ Perhaps he was only wounded--perbaps 
he ran away with the intended bride of his rival--perhaps you had taken 
too much brandy and water.” 

But Belton was overcome with astonishment. On arriving in town we 
looked at one of the biographical compilations of the day ; we found he 
had served in al) quarters of the globe, and that he bad married Miss Flo- 
rimond, daughter of Alfred Hope, Esquire, of the Hall. 

Belton was disappointed and displeased to find that his ghostly visita- 
tion had faded in the light of common day. But théte are some people 
who tarn everything to profit. Charlie Belton was shortly afterwards or- 
dered on foreign service within the limits of his Excelleacy’s command, 
A letter from Belton, with an account of his share in certain transactions 
long ago, produced a friendship which it is probable will never decrease. 
Charlie is aide-de-camp to the Governor, and bas outstripped all his con- 
temporaries in the rapidity of his rise. And Belton himself thinks that 
duels are sometimes excellent things, and is no believer in ghosts. 





A DEFENCE OF FLEAS. 

One of the peculiarities which strikes me most among the inhabitants of 
Turkey is their love of fleas. I am ebliged to use the word inhabitants, 
because all are not Turks who live in Turkey ; and all are alike in this 
respect, whether Osmanli, Armenian, Bulgarian, Wallack, Moldavian, 
Greek, or Jew. They pounce upon them with a cry of delight wherever 
they find them, and fondle them before putting them to death. They show 
as much art and address in their capture as a keen sportsman may evince 
in trying to get a shot at a flock of wildducks. The fleas are not ungrate- 
ful for being thus held in honour, and have effected a very considerable 
settlement in the country. They are, in point of fact, one of the national- 
ties of Turkey ; the only one which has nothing to ask of the government ; 
which has no wrongs to redress or injured interests to bluster about. Mosi 
of the houses being of wood, they find warm commodious quarters—quar- 
ters which are utterly inaccessible to the broom of the houseman. use 
Se word houseman because there is no such thing as a housemaid in Tur- 

ey. 
These little animals are so prompt and ferocious in their assaults, and 
have, moreover, such a keen appreciation of the delicacy of any fresh ar- 
rival from a distant country, that they keep a stranger in a perpetual state 
of liveliness and motion: which is, doubtless, extremely beneficial to his 
health, especially if he be slothful. 

No idea of dirt or disgrace seems to attach to a houseful of fleas—these 
pugnacious little animals being looked upon as recognised proprietors in 
the country, and as having as much right there as any one else. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to exterminate them from a bed or a sofa would be 
laughed to scorn utterly. A Perote lady (and a Perote lady is the very 
essence of fine ladyism) will often stop several times in the course of a fir- 
tation, languidly to catch a flea upon her dress: feebly smiling while she 
twiddles him in her fingers, and then, passively dropping him on the floor. 
Two grave Galata merchants will stop in the midst of a bargain sportively 
tocatch a flea on the shirt front of an acquaintance ; and cracking out bis 
crisp life on the counter, will proceed to draw a bill on London or to dis- 
cuss the exchange, the depreciation of Kaimés, and the rise of gold. 

No individual throughout the country seems to be able to resist the fas- 
cination of hunting a flea wherever he seeshim. What trapping was to 
the Red Indians—what the fox-chase was to the squire of our childhood— 
flea-hunting is to the Oriental: it is a passion—-a delight. Assoon as the 
lively little game breaks cover, no matter where or when, the eyes of the 
Perote light up with an unwonted fire ; a keen sporting expression passes 
over his face ; he raises his hand stealthily by a sort of instinct; the cer- 
tainty of his aim might pass into a proverb, and the next moment the 
hand has descended, and the Perote is twiddling his finger and thumb with 
tranquil satisfaction, and has resumed his occupation, be it what it may. 
He would stop to catch a flea, on his way to be hanged or to be married. 
He must have missed appointments, lost fortunes by the habit ; bat it is 
engrafted in his nature, and is unconquerable. 

I have gone into rooms where fleas lay as thick as dust upon the floor, 
and each of my steps iaust have killed hundreds of them; but, if I ever 
ventured to express the smallest distaste upon the occasion, I became as 
incomprehensible to the men of Pera, as if I had told a Chinese | disliked 
— fog. 

ey. will even argue the point with you, if you press them closely, and 
anigtain that the flea is like the elder Mirabeau-~ibe friend of men. They 
will tell you that fleas keep up an irritation on the skin which is highly 
beneficial in a hot country, and prevents the accumulation of morbid hu- 
mours. On my remonstrating also with an hotel waiter about finding 
them constantly in the bread (some baked and some alive), that indivi- 
dual, who spoke all the languages of the world in bad French, assured me 
the baker had a superstition about them, and thought them lucky! Pump- 
ing him with a light hand, I found he was not quite free from the same 
idea himself, and that it obtains generally throughout the country. He 
said, that to allay the irritation they occasioned, was ai all times a pleas- 
ing occupation ; that it was to be remarked, no flea ever bit a man in a 
dangerous place, or injured his eye, or his ear, or opened an artery : there- 
fore fleas were the friends of men. He did not know (nor do I) what many 
of the Perote gentlemen would do it it were not for the unfailing enter- 
tainment supplied by fleas. He believed they kept people who bad no- 
thing to do, out of mischief. He said that the courteous catching of a flea 
upon the person of another, offered a frequent and pleasant opportanity 
of commencing a conversation, or beginning an acquaintance. That ac- 
quaintances so formed had often ripened into warm and lasting friend- 
ships. He had even known more than one instance of Perote marriages 
brought about by a cheerful and iuoffensive gallantry of thiskind. He 
was much surprised at the unjustifiable anger of an English lady at din- 
ner, upon whose shoulder he had succeeded in catching a flea by an adroit 
movement of his left band while his right was occupied in presenting her 
a dish of kid stuffed with chestnuts. She screamed, and her gentleman 
threatened to horsewhip him. He confessed his feelings were hurt and his 
reason confounded by this behaviour on the part of my country people. 
No Perote lady would have raised her eyes from her plate during such an 
occurrence. 

I endeavoured to soothe him by saying we were a people who lived in 
an inclement climate, and to whom, therefore, the utility of the flea was 
comparatively unknown ; but he would uotcredit it. He could not bring 
his mind to bear all at once on a fact which appeared to him so remarka- 
ble. I was like the Christian knight who told an African king that be 
could ride his horse dry-footed over some of our rivers in winter; and 
who was immediately bowstrurg. 

{ remember a personage of no mean rank once calling my attention 
specially to see him hunt and kill two fleas, who were reposing together 
on the linen cover of asofa, He began by rousing them into flight with the 
golden point of his pencil, and then pursued them in a state of the liveliest 
excitement for some minutes. (He hada long white beard, and was a man 
of an august presence.) At length he ran down his game, and taking 
them in the ysual way between his finger and thumb, finally slew them 
upon the pipe-stick of a brother sportsman, who offered it spontaneously 
for the purpose, 

In the mosques, in the market-place, in the palace by the sweet cool 
sea-side, and in the coffee-houses in the hot and sultry town—wherever 
— ' a Perote there is a flea, and the Perote’s greatest delight is to cap- 
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TWO CHAPTERS ON WOMEN. 

Translated for the Albion, from the French of Georges Poeder. 

CHAPTER I.—BEAUTY. 

There is no absolute standard by which to judge Beauty, speaking 
without reference to Art: in reality, there are only Tastes and Fash- 
ions. This then is not a theory of Beauty, but its history.—In propor- 
tion to the advance of civilization, but more particularly with the pro- 
gress of mind, the fashions of Beauty have succeeded each other more 
rapidly, and also with more marked characteristics.— Passing lightly over 
the first periods of the reign of Beauty, when the requirements were mo- 
cerate and chiefly confined to details, we begin. 

Under Louis XITI, and still more under Louis XIV, the primary con- 
dition of Beauty was to be blonde ; why? 

So rigorously was this insisted on, that brunettes, in despair, were re- 
duced to disguise the proscribed colour, and dye their neglected, “ un- 
appreciated” hair ; they attained a high degree of perfection in this art. 
The fact is proved; or at least the proof exists in an inedited letter of 
Madame de Sevigné, in which she tells her daughter-~ in language which 
requires to be pruned in order to suit our age and manners, for Madame 
de Sevigné read Rabelais, like all her contemporaries—of a great dis- 
covery. ‘Madame de Chatillon is not blonde! This is known, since the 
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of Bussy-Rabutin, whose love-tokens were fnumerous and of every 
yar tS The label proves beyond question, that Mad. ~ paiiee, 
the celebrated blonde, is a brunette; indeed a dark eee ne “~~ 
bright black hair.””—At that time then only blondes were — rf “A | 
cept in this uaimportant particular, the face and oan ee ph - Juagec 
by the standard of the Grecian st le, somewhat amp = <5 hp de 
that the success of Madlle. de la Valliére, who was actually thin, caus . | 
asensation. The connoisseurs of that day were filled with an astonich- | 
ment and indignation, which seem to have descended tbrough ~ o 
azes to M. Cousia, a passionate — of beauty, in our day ; the portly 

ad. ontespan passes unquestioned, , 
a oy pt ty Pease in reality the taste of which we are now to | 
treat; the fashion of beauty henceforth is no longer a caprice as to some | 
accessory—it is a code of miaor laws. These require a nose d /a Roxelane, 
in other words, turned-up ; a Chinese eye; a cherry mouth, that is very | 
small, decided, pouting, caressing ; dimples are necessary—-a great many 
—in the cheeks, the chin. the shoulders, everywhere. 

And as there were certain rules for the face, so also were there others 
for the figure. Minuet legs, which bad been highly prizs d under Louis 
XIV, became an indispensable condition of beauty. These were long and 
tapering legs--the habit of wearing very high-heeled shoes having altered 
the anatomical form of the heel--legs which, from below the calf to the 
point of the foot, pres uted two paraliel lines. This granted, the 
whole attitude of the body was affected by these forced lines. The figure 
bending, and yet arched back, threw out the chest; the throat elongated, 
the nose in the air, the lips expanded, made up the bewitching aspect 
called turtle-dove, which threw all the roués of that day into an ecetacy. 
These turtle-doves were little plump, voluptuous, merry women, fall of 
seductive grace, not formed to suit the style of the day, but constituting 
in themselves the whole character of the age. 

But all these grew old; and then began a thorough process of renova- 
tion. Youth and freshness were replaced by scientific restorations ; aud 
passion was succeeded by a cynicism, which belongs only to the aged. It 
was @ curious meeting, that of these old rowés and old turtle doves, with 
the young court of Marie Antoinette, where only youth found a place, 
real, unvarnished youth.—Marie Antoinette was beautiful; and besides, 
she was Archduchess of Austria and Queen of France. She had a right 
to set the fashion. Now she, being young, required young hearts, young 
women, young feelings, aud new fashions. Then came daylight fétes, gay 
country frolics, and rural costumes the rigorous simplicity of which setart 
at defiance, a lit:le Anglo-mania, and also--for women now began to talk 
philosophy—-iiberal ideas. : 

This could not be tolerated without a struggle. and the party of the 
Past was formed. At last the opposition reached a crisis. A ball was 
given, to which none were asked, under thirty ; as a matter of course, the | 
Queen was not invited. She took up the glove, determiued to be revenged 
on these worm-eaten beanties, and once for all to detine their position. — 
“ Absurd old women, what brings you here? Your checks are daubed 
with a double coat of rouge ; your temples with wax and blue; your eye- 
brows with black ; your foreheads with pearl-powder; your gums with 
carmine. And tliere is no eoncealing this. You are old, infirm, out of | 
the question, and very ugly! Go, and wash your faces ; put on a night- 
cap, a high handkerchief, and a brocade dressing-gown ; take your places 
in an easy chair well cushioned, and try to look venerable if you can. 
Yon, are our grandmothers, our unworthy grandmothers.”--The Queen 
assembled five or six intimate friends, the Marquis de la Fayette, Mad. de | 
Lamballe, Mad. de Poix, Mad. de Polignac, and others, who like herself ; 
had the good fortune to be excluded ; and this charming party suddenly 
appeared in the middle of the ball, in light slippers, simple dresses, little 
white aprons, and faces radiant with beauty. 

This was the finishing stroke ; the game waswon. It passed into a law, | 
that only the young could be beautiful—the very young, in spite of all the 
claims of middle age, in our day. The fashionable face under Louis XV. 
was ridiculous and ugly, only when wrinkled. It suited very well the 
youthfil style which then reigned ; and as the manners bad changed very 
little, it still found favour. But the Austrian lip of the Queen was added 
to it. It was good taste too, to be blonde, like the Queen. A touch of 
Anglomania gave vogue to a shade in fair beauty, which does not belong 
to our blondes, that Eaglish tinge which has such a fresh rose-like tint, 
even too fresh, and which under its transparent hue reveals a dead white 
which tells a tale.--The attitude was rather less free; they held them- 
selves better. Then the affectation brought into fashion by M. de Boutl- 
lers became universal, and lasted till the horrid break-up.--From that 
moment society was turned into the street : we follow it there. 

The revolutionists were governed by the most absurd school-boy recol- 
lections. In their public processions they enacted the old Romans, whose 
history they had studied to litile purpose, and understood less. To be 
in keeping they of course enthroned, as supreme beauties, Roman shrews. 
The Goddess of Liberty, whom they set up for public admiration and wor- 
@Aip, mixht perhaps by the Latins and certain olf Professors have beeti 
deemed worthy to represent aClelia or an Agrippina ; but we are far bet- 
ter used to see them with a Madras handkerchief tied round their heads. 
their arms a-kimbo, standing behind a dirty fish basket, and abusing eco- 
nomical housewives. 

When a more moderate state of things came round, and the same 
sources were still drawn from, it naturally followed that the ideas, tastes, 
and manners of the ancient Greeks were adopted. Another bad copy.— 
This was the time, of which all the world may remember to have heard, 
when Mad. Hamelin appeared in a dress-box at the Opera, in the rigo- 
rously exact costume of an Amazon: when Mad. Tallien and Mad. Re- 
camier went to the Tuilleries, in Greek costume so singularly transparent, 
that they seemed to challenge comparison with the statues in the Garden. 
—Women the most correct, mothers of families, wore dresses cut fabu- 
lously low ; and these dresses or rather tuaics were caught up and fas- 
tened by a Greek ornament, at the side, above the knee.—Unlike the 
present time, it was then necessary to possess in fee simple statuesque 
properties which, so long as the play lasted, the Parisians conscientiously 
admired, but which the present style of contempt for Greek nudity makes 
of secondary importance, being by common consent given up to low figu- 
rantes.—But we pass over these caprices, which ought not to be regarded 
as making an epoch. We need not dwell on what was but an absurd 
phase, which need never have been, and which could not last. We now 
reach the Empire, the period of great struggles and Homeric battles, 
This is the reign of strength, and everything leans towards admiring, 
exalting, and exaggerating physical force—A man who can eat sixty 
dozen of oysters is sure to be made Prefect. Everything corresponds. 
Look at the wives of the Prefects, the Judges, and the first officers of the 
Empire. Roman or Grecian beauty is but an accessory ; they must, in 
the first place, be large women. The great ladies of that day all resem- 
ble national allegories. We have the prolific Republic of Auguste Barbier 
— France--Industry—Ceres--Marseilles--Plenty—Brest—and the Consti- 
tution. We shall not find the powerful frames and well developed mus- 
cles that Michael Angelo loved ; these are simply tall women, heavily 
made. At the new court these large, imposing women, looking like pub- 
lic monuments, came to exhibit themselves and commit all sorts of ab- 
surdities, with airs and graces borrowed from the Pantheon. 

Then followed the Restoration ; and asa matter of course. a violent 
reaction.—Reaction everywhere ; for,on the re-formation and re-construc- 
tion of society, it is no longer at the court or among the aristocracy that 
we are to seek the French fashions, but in the general mingling, in the 
compromise of ranks, in short in that immense fusion heuceforth called the 
Parisian world. On principle they abhorred whatever was admired under 
the Empire ; but the shock had been so violent, that it was tot yet quite 
established what was to be admired. 

The Sorrows of Werter which had 








just become popular in France, the 
x sensibility of Millevoye, and the mournful declamation of René 
which only then seemed to strike the public as serious, laid the founda- 
tion of all the silly sentimentality of the romanticists of the Restoration. 
~—Weakuees became a charm ; paleness passed for beauty ; illness was an 
irresistible grace ; and a death-struggle the most exciting and entbralling 
attraction. Then ali the novels began with this sentence, “On a bright, 
but cold, morning in June,” and ended invariably with these thrilling 
words, “ When they raised her, she was dead!” Between these two sacra. 
mental phrases anything might be put ; but as to ending in any other 
way, it was to abandon the hope of success. Besides it would have been 
@ want of tact, even of sensibility. Think of it—-to seem to believe these 
poor women able to resist the unheard-of and incessant suffering of their 
aa seem not to believe them all very unhappy, and at least 
z This was the era of small, pale, thin women, with immenee black plaits, 
. admirable in their resignation.” —It should however be stated here, that 
eon yoo was not alone to blame. It did not make the women pale, it 
Fo. ogee 80; and took advantage only of the havoc made by Broussais, 
ll . pon’, Conse was this, About the beginning of the Restoration, 
prove hime 7 pened his countrymen like the patients of a hospital, 
This ie ae Y Siving a diseased stomach to the whole of France.— 
ie aby _. Seriously : Broussais had put everybody’s stomach out of 

1 ed ee him. Everybody, far and near, had more or less 
Ie Urge ; ere was nobody who, about 1818 and in the year follow- 
’ D some degree give in to the abominable regimen of leeches, 


| cessary to establish that beauty was the beauty of the soul. 
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before stated, a universal disease of the stomach, and also a universal 
hunger. 

35 great was the evil that it. was necessary to repair it in part by an | 
Bnglish importation of beefsteaks, rump-steaks, and roast beef; and a 
Gascon importation, a Dr. Benech, to prescribe them in every case.— | 
Broussais once dead, the necessity ceased for Benech; and he now never 
succeeds. We have given the reason why the women were pale ; these | 
poetic.and poeticizing women bad horrible pains in their stomachs. But | 
then, what imagination, and what eyes!--eyes forever moist, tearful, 
bathed in tears, or veiled by grief—how well they knew how to spiritual- 
ize, or rather to travesty, these prosajc sufferings !—-Who would have | 
dared to see aught in that clear and nobly sad look, but the unfathomable 
depths of the soul’s misery? Oh these heavenly souls—all torn and shat- 
tered !—There was nothing else to be done ; it was beyond all doubt ne- | 
Beauty then | 
became within the reach of every ove; and every one profited by the | 
chance. Ob, what quantities of soul they had, those thin, pale women! 
Llow fashionable it became to have soul, and how unfashionable to have 
flesh! Ob, the noble souls of those bony women!—<And the fact is esta- 
blished, not only for eras, but more particularly for individuals, It is a 
principle, the thinner women are, the more soul they claim to have. Oh, 
these thin women! What immense, exorbitant souls; it is humiliating to 
the listener! Itis difficult to keep pace with them ; immense, and so 
pure!—and above all, so susceptible! Ob, what magnifieent sentiments, | 
and oh, alas, what delicate reserve! Ob, the bighminded scrupulousness | 
of their women. aye : 

Broussais had done his work conscientiously ; the majority was immense | 
and carried the day. Béranger alone protested: bis opinion was that 
nothing was sadder than a wan face, nothing sillier than asnivelling style, | 
nothing uglier than a shattered woman. He carried his opinion to exag- 
geration ; and in trying to get tothe very opposite point in order to select 
a type, he fell into an extreme as great as that which he condemned--he 
glorified fat women and strong wine. His heroines have good flesh and 
blood—so much for their beauty ; they “ drink all wines”—so much for 
their soul. He went too far, by proving too much, he proved nothing ; 
and yet, by the power of his genius, he had a momentary triumph. For 
one moment the palefaced heroines had nearly struck their flag to his 
jolly women ; for one moment he gave currency to those legs which date 
from 1817—thick, heavy, coarse legs, terminating in puffy ancles, Butit 
did not last; a remnant clung to his ideas, but it was a disdained mino- 
rity. ‘‘ People of taste” attached very little consequence to this gross 
materialism, and it became still more correct to forget as far as possible 
the earthly shell. All idea of matter was carefully discarded. Isabey, 
about that time, painted charming little pictures, of only the face ; sur- 
rounded by gauze at first, but soon afterwards looking out of a shadowy 
background of pink clouds. Another painter of that day, quite celebrated, 
Kinson, carried this fancy still farther. He invented portraits, which 
were most peculiar, and to us seem most absurd. He painted not the 
head alone, but only the eye—a single eye in the midst of clouds. This 
was almost the soul; it cert.inly was not at all the body. Of course, 
the idea being spiritual in the extreme, miniature painters seized the no- 
tion, and did wonders in likenesses. There was immediately a flood of 
thesc sentimental reminders. They were set in cameos, in brooches, in 
pins, in rings, in ear-rings, and—what must have been odd--even in _fer- 
ronitres. hey were of all sorts, to satisfy the utmost coquetry of ten- 
derness. It was no longer the eye the mirror of the soul; it was the soul 
itself. The mots of the day prove it. A husband wore his wife’s eye as 
a breastpin. She wrote to him “ It follows thee but watches thee not.” 
—Now could the simple eye of a mortal be brought to such a point of ex- 
treme delicacy? It was the soul, the sou! seized ina look. The portraits 
of Isabey were not at all terrestrial; they had nothing of the eartb, 
earthy, about them. What an immense advantage for shattered women! 

About these times, the Revolution of 1830 came, to put us all on 
a level and make us all equal. Henceforth every body desired to be 
* distingué.”’ This was the more absurd, because forty years of revolu- 
tion had created a sort of uniformity, and everybody had begun to be 
alike. But to explain the word and its pretensions, we must go back a 
little—to the basis of our present society. 

The citizens of 1788 lived alongside of the Nebles, without, from their 
obscure position, sharing in their follies or their vices. They were, by 
compulsion, orderly, active, temperate, and industrious. It was a good 
simple set of people, going to bed and rising early, never supping, not yet 
smoking, dining solidly on good roast veal and fat mutton. It was a ro- 
bust, healthy race. From it sprang those Colossusses of the Empire, of 
which the Grenadier Guards were the apotheosis. These again were still 
more vigorous. They were by nature heavy, energetic, and callous. 
They wore their hair flat on their forebeads, and rarely washed themselves. 
These were our forefathers. 

This generation of the Empire, worn out by war, vitiated by the plague, 
typhus, and yellow fever, crippled by rheumatism and wounds, gave birth 
to a race of thin, ghastly, puny, stunted beings, our present generation. 
These however, from the emigrants who returned, and the foreign invad- 
ers, which last had but lately been themselves taught by their guests and 
allies, learned to wash, and comb, and brush, and shampoo, and file, and 
polish themselves, of which their fathers knew nothing. The secret had 
been carried off in 1790. This race was destined to live at first on a level 
with all that remained of the Nobles; then to take their place, or at all 
events to amalgamate with them. It aspired to raise and refine itself 
Like them it desired to have small feet and taper hands. How it was 
done, it is useless to inquire—probably by the force of will; but it sue- 
ceeded, at least in presenting some specimens. 1n short, we area ricketty 
generation; but then we are “ distingués.”’ 

“ Distingués!”’ that consolation is necessary. There is no longer an 
aristocracy—that is plair. To find a nobleman, it would be requisite to 
manufacture him on purpose, like a mosaic. Choose our best men, and 
take from one his wit—from another his manners—from a third his ad- 
dress—his sword from this one—his spurs from the next—and his air, 
where it could be fouud,—lastly, from some one chivalric sentiments, for 
apart from a few exceptional personages, the type as a whole nolonger 
exists. Poor society !—Under the Directory they were beautiful. Under 
the Empire they were strong. Under the Restoration they were nobles. 

Now we were neither beautiful, nor strong, nor noble ; but we had to be 
something,—so we declared we were “ distingués!’’ We have not wan- 
dered from our subject: the natural consequence was to love “ distin- 
gués’’ women. 





_—_—_— 


THE STRIKES. 


Lord Palmerston’s answer to the memorial from Preston will not do 
much for the adjustment of the strikes. Perhaps his lordship did not in- 
tend to do much, or tosay much either. Ifso he has succeeded admirably 
in his intentions. No one can blame him for venturing too far; no col- 
league can accuse him for pledging the Government to any uncomfortable 
course of action. The electors of Tiverton cannot call him to account for 
the non-fulfilment of his promises, seeing that he has made none ; and the 
working men of England, who chose out Lord Palmerston from his col- 
leagues because they supposed that there were moral and mental qualities 
in the man which gave them hopes of his sympathy, perhaps of his co- 
operation, cannot hereafter condemn,him for inconsistency. That failing 
supposes something fixed and standing from which the inconsistent has de- 
parted. We defy any one to point out such a departure in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s letter; tor the most obvious reason—there is nothing fixed nor 
positive in it. 

Yet the letter is a kind one; and more than that, the letter is a long 
one—very considerably long for an official letter—remembering, moreover. 
who the letter-writer is. More than once, also, the remarks of Jack Fal- 
staff occurred to us during its perusal: “ He talked very wisely, and yet 
I marked him not; and yet he talked very wisely, and in the street too.” 
There is wise talk in that letter, and plenty of it. If wise talk could heal 
the wound, Lord Palmerston would have been no bad physician in the 
matter. These three qualities do not often meet in a Ministerial docu- 
ment—kindness, wisdom, and length ; yet they are found here, and that 
in a combination more than remarkable—kindness at no cost. wisdom that 
brings no fetters. length that requires nothing unsaid. _ No Minister less 
able than Lord Palmerston could have accomplished such a feat; none 
could have meandered through so much print with so many expressions of 
good will, and left nothing striking behind him. _It is only fvolish sheep 
that lose their wool in wandering through briars. 

But we must try to reduce the letter to its real dimensions, to its sub- 
stance and its sinews, if there be any, and they are shrivelled enough for 
such a windy external. Puttieg aside a few rather strange admissions for 
the present, the whole, after being reduced to a kind of a literary pemmi- 
can, amounts to these three propositions :— 

I. Strikes are a bad thing. 
II. Government can’t help you. 
ILI. Therefore you must help yourselves. 


If there be more in the letter, let some of our readers show that more, 
and we will admit it. 
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| gum-arabic, and water. Then every one was pale and feeble. It was, as clearness, and of brevity, if we were to arrange these propositions as they 


stand in the minds of the working men, and, give us leave to say, of 
the true governor. It will save us a deal of arguing, something of weary 
penmanship, and a little impatience, by so doing. Thus, then, argue the 
men :— 
I. Strikes are a bad thing. 
II. We can’t help ourselves. 

III. Therefore Government must help us. 

Now, all the tales and romancings and dry reasonings written by Miss 
Martineau, or the millowners, or even by the ablest or least able of the 
economists, on the first of these propositions, might well have been spared. 
No one doubts, no one disputes it—least of all the working men. In the 
name of all that is honest, let it not be supposed that the men who are 
starving from this strike, in this weather, too, without fire, without food, 
with sickening wives and famishing children, actually as accounts show 
us, raking out of the hog’s-wash the morsels which the tables of the rich 
man’s servant have rejected—in God’s name let us not do such a deed of 
hypocrisy, as to talk to these men of the evil of strikes, as if they did not 
hear and feel that evil more than we do ourselyes--more by actual expe- 
riment of flesh and blood than our imagination can conceive. What is 
their appeal to Government but a confession of that evil--what is their 
whole language but a confirmation of it? Pray let us leave, therefore, 
this topic, and come to that which is the real point at issue. 

“ Government can’t help you,” says Lord Palmerston. “ We cant help 
ourselves, say the men. We say to both, * Have you tried ?” Glally would 
we see the dispute adjusted, if it could be, without the interference ef 
Government ; because the work would be done more thoroughly, more 
fairly, and more usefully to all parties concerned init. But if that ean- 
not be, Government must interfere. For what other purpose does a Go- 
vernment exist, if it be not to adjust that for men which they cannot ad- 
just for themselves? We know of no other use, no other functions of a 
Government; and when M. Comte’s philosophy comes into vogue (no 
wonder that our modern economists ure such admirers of his system), then 
shall we need no Chancellors of the Exchequer, no Home Secretaries, for 
everything will then do for itself, and every man also, what Lord Palmer- 
ston exhorts these operatives to do, i.e. help themselves ; no thanks to any 
Government. But until M. Comte’s golden age arrives, and so long as 
there is an executive, we must expect of governments to do that for us 
which we cannot do for ourselves. And this is one of those things; “ We 
cannot help ourselves,” say the men, “and therefore Government must 
interfere for us. 

Now if Lord Palmerston had been a Cyrus the Mede, or a Gregory VII. 
(which by the bye he is not); but if he had been, he wou!d not have said 
** Government cannot help you,” but “Government can and shall ;” and 
if men did not want, if they did not feel the value of Government and 
cry to it for aid, he would have sent emissaries among them and made 
them cry. But being a very honest and candid man, and estimating the . 
governments of these days at their value (a lesson which he learned in 
the Foreign-office), and knowing the real worth of his own Government 
in particular, he blurts out very sincerely, “ the Government is of no use: 
it cannot help you. You must govern yourselves. If indeed it has been 
a dispute about pocket votes and pocket boroughs, about reform, about 
free trade, about Canada Reserves, about education, about churehyarde, 
about the dead and net shout the living—about questions dead or good 
as dead, why Lord John would belp you to get rid of them, or help yon to 
bury them, that’s much the same. But as this is a vital question, one 
that must be met face to face, and can’t be dodged, can’t be compounded 
with, won’t cry peace when there is no peace—Government can’t help 
you ; you must help yourselves.” 

The working men have no cause to complain of Lord Palmerston. He 
can’t help them—we never thought he could ; “asa member of the Go- 
vernment he cannot interfere,” If the dispute is ever settled it will not be 
by this Government ; ifitremains unsettled—poor, helpless Government 
—it must remain unsettled ; there is no help for it. So says Lord Palmer- 
ston, and he is the Government’s man. Well, this shows Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinion of it ; and by the time that his letter has been freely eireu- 
lated among the working men of this nation, his opinion on this matter 
will be theirs. “Goverument cannot and will not help them.” How 
should they? Like Lord Palmerston they regret their inability to inter- 
fere ; like him they find it “impossible to form even a just opinion as to 
the merits of the dispute without much more information.” Good men and 
consvientious, do an act of injustice by interfering in matters they do not 
understand! For the last three months and more a dispute has been go- 
ing on, involving the prosperity of this country, the life and death, the 
comfo.t and happiness, of thousands of men, women, and children employ- 
ed in our manufacturing districts—eating into the heart’s-core of the 
working-men—discussed, reported, argued in the columns of every morn- 
ing paper and of the leading provincial journals. How is it that Govern- 
ment shoyld be expected to know anything about it? How can they 
form, inthe shaves of more detailed information, any jast conclusions ? 
For the life of us we cannot see. Perhaps, in his hot haste for disfranchise- 
ment, Lord John has stumbled on the name of Preston ; perhaps Lord 
Aberdeen or the Duke of Newcastle, in their foreign musings, have been 
interrupted by a paragraph or a leader on strikes in general and Turkieh 
strikes in particular—perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer or Mr. Card- 
well may have had some misgivings about tariffs and trades when the ex- 
ports of manufactures were brought forward by the working men; but 
how is it to be expected that they should have gone out of the way to gain 
information, to have formed opinions, to be willing to interfere? Is it not 
a sufficient reason for knowing nothing about it, because every one elee 
does kuow about it? That’s a sound and sober principle of action. Be- 
sides, it is a home business, and Lord Palmerston is Home Secretary. Let 
him look to it. If he cannot decide, whocan? “Every man for himself, 
and God for us all,” isthe true maxim in religion and in politics, in society, 
in economy. It is at the bottom ofall our greatness as a nation, as a 
trading and commercial people. If you don’t believe it, ask Moses and 
Son, from whom our Ministry buys their paletots and their principles. 

But we have yet a word more for this famed letter.—London Morning 
Herald, Dec. 27. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


The long-announced Conference of gentlemen interested in the preven- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency, by means of Reformatory Schools, was held 
at Birmingham on Tuesday ; continuing that series of movements on the 
subject begun at Birmingham some time ago. The large room at Dee’s 
Hotel was completely filled ; and @ bare enumeration of the names of the 
more conspicuous persons present, and of those who sent letters of excuse, 
shows the extent of the interest. The chair was taken by Sir John Pak- 
ington M. P. ; and gathered round him were Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Har- 
rowby, Lord seen, Mr. Adderley M. P., Mr. Monckton Milnes M. P., 
Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Muntz M.P., Archdeacon Sandford, the Reverend 
Canon Wood, the Reverend Angell James, the Reverend F. Temple, Prin- 
cipal of Kneller Hall, the Mayors of Birmingham, Kidderminster, and 
Gloucester, the Honourable Arthar Kinnaird M. P., Mr. Bates M. P., Mr. 
Spooner M. P., Mr. Samuel seen the Baron de Bode, and other gentle- 
men. Among those from whom letters were read were, the Bishops of 
Winchester, Worcester, and Oxford, Lord Brougham, Lord Lovuine, Lord 
Radnor, Lord Norreys, Lord Henry Cholmondeley, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Wal- 
ter, Mr. Powell, Mr. Phinn, Mr. Smith Child, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and 
other Members of Parliament. Communications had also been received 
from upwards of forty Magistrates, many Chairmeo of Quarter-Sessions, 
and Recorders. Lord Shaftesbury reported that he had received letters 
from the S er of the House of Commons, from Mr. Mathew Baines, and 
from Mr. Henry Fitzroy, all favourable to the objects of the conference. 

Sir John Pakington opened the proceedings. The conference of 1861 
had decided, he said, that the mode of treating juvenile criminals in this 
country was unsatisfactory and discreditable. They had met to decide 
whether the Legislature should not be called on to do something to resene 
the country from that discredit ; and it was gratifying to observe that the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons almost entirely 
agreed with the recommendations of the Conference in 1851. Sir Jobn 
e\plained, that it is not intended to relieve the pareuts from their paren- 
tal liability ; nothing could be more injurious thanthat. Referring to the 
evidence given before the Select Committee, he showed, that while there 
are sound reformatory schools in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Wirtemburg, Bavaria, Saxe Weimar, Saxony, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, 
Russia, and the United States, yet in this country they are only just 
struggling into existence. The Houses of Refuge in Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, are examples well worthy of England to follow. Sir 
Jobn strougly dwelt on the unfitness of a prison for the purpose of correc- 
tion or reformation ; showing, at the same time, that by kindness and in- 
struction # large percentage had been reformed in all cases where an ex- 
periment had fairly been made: at Edinburgh, 70 out of 100; at Mettray, 
85 per cent ; in Philadelphia, 60 per cent. All that the friends of the Con- 
ference now sought was that England should have the advantage of the 
reformatory system. 

The resolutions. printed below, were put seriatim, and soken to by 
various members of the Conference,—Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Adderley, Mr. 





Now, it does appear to us that something might be gained in the way of 


Monckton Milnes, Lord Harrowby, Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. 
Muntz, the Reverend Mr. Field, Mr. Jelinger Symons, and the Reverend 
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Angell James. There was a discussion as 
unishment on children before attempts are 
. Hill protested against corporal punishment ; J 

agreed, that some amount of suffer:ng must precede reformation. — 

Mr. Adderley stated, that he intended, on the first day of the session, to 
ask Ministers whether they are prepared to introduce any measure on the 
subject of juvenile crime, in fullilment of the promise made by them in the 
last session ; and if they are not so prepared, he would at once give notice 
of bis intention to move for leave to bring in his bill. He also said, that 
he hoped to extend the clauses of his bill so far as to enable a magistrate 
to commit @ child to school rather than to a goal. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows— — ue 

“That before proceeding to the consideration of the legislative amend- 
ments imperatively called for in the national treatment of morally desti- 
tute and criminal children, this Conference fully concurs in the resolution 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, viz. “ That it appears 
to this Committe to be established by the evidence, that a large portion of 
the present aggregate of crime might be prevented, and thousands of mis- 
erable human beings, who have before them under our present system 
nothing but a hopeless career of wickedness and vice, might be converted 
into virtuous, honest, and industrious citizens, if due care were taken to 
rescue destitute, neglected, and criminal children, from the dangers and 
temptations incident to their position.” 

6s That, properly to effect the great object contemplated in the preced- 
ing resolution, this Conference is ofopinion that the Country requires leg- 
islation for the establishment of reformatory schools for children convicted 
of crime or habitual vagrancy ; and that such schools should be founded 
and supported in the manner pointed out by the resolution of the Com- 
mittee ui the House of Commons, —videlicet, partly by local rates, partly 
by contributions from the Staie. 

“ That in the opinion of this Conference, every encouragement should 
be' given to reformatory schools, supported by voluntary contributions, 
for the benefit of destitute and criminal children ; and that power should 
be given to Government, and to counties and boroughs, to contract with 
the managers of such institutions for the education aud maintenance of 
criminal children therein. Such institutions to be subject to Government 
inspection. ; ) 

“That power should be created for sending children convicted of crime, 
or habitual vagrancy, to reformatory establishments for sufficient time for 
their reformation or industrial training, or until satisfactory sureties may 
be found for their future good conduct. 

“That powers should be conferred in certain cases to apprentice boys 
on their leaving reformatory schools, or to adopt other measures at the 
public cost for enabling them to commence a course of honest industry.”’ 

Acommittee was appointed to carry out the resolutions ; and another 
committee to saperintend the publication of the report of the Conference, 
and of such other documents as they might think would promote its ob- 
jects. Mr. M. D. Hill announced that Lady Byron would pay the expense 
of a lecturer to disseminate the views of the Conference, if they thought 
fit to accept such aid. 

In the evening, a public meeting in the Town hall ratified the views ex- 
pressed at the official conference in the morning. The great hall was 
crowded by a respectable audience, evidently much interested. The 
speakers were, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Adderly, Sir Jobo 
Pakington, the Reverend John Clay, Chaplain of Preston Gaol, Mr. M. D. 
Hill, Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, and Lord Calthorpe. The speeches were popular ex- 
positions of the resolutions of the morning ; but, as reported, they do not 
afford new matter. Altogether, the meeting was extremely successful.— 
London paper, Dec. 24. 


BATTLE OF SINOPE. 


The following account of the disastrous engagement at Sinope is founded 
upon the investigations made there by the captain and officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Retribution :— 

“On the 13th November a Turkish flotilla, consisting of seven frigates 
(one of 60 guns). three corvettes, and two steamers, anchored in the Bay 
of Sinope. On the 21st a Russian squadron of three two-deckers, a frigate, 
and a brig, stood in for Sinope, and, after reconnoitring the Turkish po- 
sition, cruised off the harbour, maintaining the blockade in spite of very 
heavy weather. It was suggested to Osman Pacha, the Turkish Com- 

er-iu-chief, that as an action would be unavoidable, the best course 
would be to force the blockade, and make a running fight of it ; but, not 
contemplating any reiaforcement of the Russians, he unfortunately rejec- 
ted the advice of his subordinates, upon the consideration of some of his 
vessels having been damaged in a recent gale, and on the probatility of a 


successful result if the action was fought at anchor. On the forenoon o 
the 30tb, a large Russian squadron, com of three ghree ers and 
three two-deckers, under the command of Vice-Admirat Nachimoff, having 


also the flag of a Rear- Admiral, stood in for the bay under full sail before 
the wind, and took up a position close alongside the Turkish ships, the 
latter not firing upon them while doing so. Two frigates and three 
steamers remained outside to cut off the retreat of any Turkish vessel at- 
tempting to escape. Osman Pacha forthwith signalled his fleet to fight 
bravely to the last in defence of their country, and at noon a desperate 
action commenced. For upwards of an hour and a half the Turkish frigates 
resisted these fearful odds without flinching. The first of their losses was 
the Wavick frigate whose captain, Ali Bey. being menaced with boarding 
by a huge three-decker, and having abandoned all hope of successful re- 
sistance, with desperate devotion blew up his vessel. At the end of the 
above period the destruction of the Turkish force was frightful and com- 
= Some of the ships were burned by the enemy’s red-hot shot ; others 

lew up; and the others, whose sides were literally beaten in by the enor- 
mous weight of the Russian metal, slipped their cables, and, with the ex- 
ception of two, drifted on shore. The Russians now manned their yards, 
and cheered in honour of their bloody victory. Having done this, they 
immediately recommenced firing’ ~ the helpless wrecks, from which a 
feeble dropping fire was still maint ed with unequalled fortitude, and 
did not cease until they had compieted the work of destruction and 
butchery. They then took possession of the two vessels which had not 
gone on shore ; but, from their battered condition, abandoned and de- 
stroyed them the following day. One of the Turkish steamers, the Tai/, 
alone escaped. She had slipped her cable shortly after the commence- 
ment of the battle, and, after forcing her way at some risk through the 
force cruising outside, brought the first intimation of this fatal event to 
Constantizople. Before the action commenced the Turkish crews num 
bered 4490 men. Most of the survivors are wounded: among them are 
120 prisoners, who were taken by the Russians on board the frigates 
abandoned by them, and who have been carried off to Sebastopol. Osman 
Pacha. the Commander-in-chief, who was wounded in the action, is among 
the prisoners. Hussein Pacha, the second in command, while trying to 
escape from his burning vessel, was struck by a grapeshot on the head, 
and killed. The loss on the Russian side is not accurately known, as they 
retired immediately after the battle ; but four of their shipe were disabled 
in their spars, and were towed out by steamers. The support afforded to 
the Turks by the land batteries was ineffectual, owiog partly to the light- 
ness of their guns, and partly to their fire being intercepted by the Tur- 
kish ships. The town of Sinope is completely destroyed, either by shellsor 
burning timbers, and the whole coast is strewn with dead bodies. A few 


survivors have made their way, by swimming, to the town; but such is 


the consteraation among the local authorities that all action on their part 
is paralysed, and they can scarcely find means even to procure fi 
medical assistance for the sufferers. These latter found speedy allevia- 
tion at the hands of the medical officers brought by her Majesty’ 
ps Srey ark the French steamer Mogador, wh 
y three of the survivors, surgeons on board the Turki 

“Tt is clear that the Turks fought bravely, Stan, 

the last. Ali Bey, the commander of the 


be blown up ; but, not feeling certain of the ex 
himself threw the lighted match into the powder-magazine,” 
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THE TOWN AND PORT OF SEBASTOPOL. 


This famous stronghold of the Russians in the Black Sea is one of the 
growing empire of the Czars, its 
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into quarters by a few transverse streets. Near the extremity of the point 

of land stands the house, built in 1787, for the reception of the Empress 

Catherine II. Bebind are situated the Admiralty, the Arsenal, and the 

house of the naval officials; while bigher up are the dwellings of the in- 

habitants of the town, the market, and the Greek church, beside. which 

there is a Russian church for the use of the sailors belonging to the Black 

Sea fleet. The seamen’s hospitals and barracks, and the magazines, are 

mostly situated on the other side of the barbour, and, together with the 

barracks of the garrison, built a short distance from the former, compose a 

sort of suburb, Outside the town, towards Artillery Bay, are the quar- 

ters of the artillery corps, a few private houses, the quarantine station, 

and scattered here and there on the shore, opposite the roadstead, the 

counting-houses and gardens of the officers of the dockyard and arsenal. 

The town of Sebastopol itself is not much above a mile in length, and is 

nowhere more than 400 yards wide; but neither the regimental barracks, 

erected about half-a-mile from the upper part of the town, nor those for 

the sailors, opposite the town itself, nor the hospitals, are included within 

this space. 

The harbour, as being the most important feature of Sebastopol, and 

which has been compared to that of Malta, merits a more miuute des- 

cription. The principal bay isabout three miles and a half in depth, witb 

a width of three quarters of a mile at the mouth, widening to nearly a 

mile, and then narrowing to six or seven hundred yards at the head. The 

average depth at the mouth is not above ten or eleven fathoms ; as far as 

the ancient village of Akhtier, where the naval magazines now are, it is 
about nine fathoms; and from there diminishes gradually towards the two 
ports to three fathoms. There is not a rock or a shoal in the whole har- 

bour, except opposite the Severnaia Kossa, or northern point, where there 
is a small sandbank, which ships entering the bay bave to avoid, aud 
where the sailors find abundance of fish. At the further end of the port 
the water becomes gradually shallower in the direction of Inkerman, and 
near the little river Byjugusen it is not more than a yard or half-a-yard in 
depth, with a muddy bottom. 

he entrance to the harbour is defended by strong batteries placed at 
the extremity of the two points of land that form the bay. Besides these, 
there is another fronting the town, and two more on the redoubt higher 
up. One of those batteries, which is semicircular, also defends Artillery 
Bay. The large harbour, as well as the lesser, is perfectly protected from 
all winds by the chalk rocks which surround it, and which rise to a greater 
height more inland, so that it is only on the rare occurrence of a tempest 
from the west that any damage can be occasioned to the shipping in the 
bay. About a mile from the mouth of the bay the grand port for vessels 
of war forms a sort of small arm, running in a south-west direction. This 
arm, which the Tartars used to call Kartali-Kosh (Vulture Bay), is now 
called Yujnaia-Bukhta, or South Port. It is upwards of a mile and a half 
in length, with a width of 400 yards at ‘he entrance, and has a little creek 
of about 600 yards in length, in which ships can be laid up in ordinary 
with perfect safety. On the other side o1 the town, in Artillery Bay, there 
is a similar creek, used to careen vessels of war, for the purpose of cleans- 
ing and scorching their bottoms. The sea-worm, teredo navalis, which 
pierces submerged wood, exists in large numbers in the Black Sea, espe- 
cially along the shores of the Crimea, and in the harbour of Sebastopol. 
In less than two years, if a vessel is not copper-sheathed, these worms 
pierce through the whole of the outer timbers. Hence it is found neces- 
sary to counteract their operations by careening the vessel every two 
years, and scorching the outside of the bottom with pitch and juniper 
wood. 

The situation of Sebastopol on a dry soil causes it to be extremely 
healthy, the air being tempered in summer by cooling winds, and mildened 
in winter by the shelter of lofty hills to the north and east. The greatest 
heat in summer does not exceed twenty-six degrees Reaumue (774F.) 
Land and Sea breezes alternate successively morning and evening, cooling 
the air, and at the same time favouring the entrance and departure of ves- 
sels, whilst at sea, outside the harbour, the prevalent winds are north-east 
and north-west. 
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THE COSSACKS OF THE DON. 


In an interesting letter from Sir Charles Shaw which appeared latel 
in the Morning Chronicle, the writer states that, whilst on the Conti. 
nent in the winter of 1813 and 1814, he was much disappointed at the ap- 
pearance of the Cossacks he there saw, sounlike the description of them 
which he had read. They were armed with the lance, sabre, and pistols, 
and mounted on animals much resembling starved Highland ponies; and, 
On 
inquiry, he found these were not real Cossacks, but peasants, whose houses 
had been burned down by the French army, and had followed in the rear 
of the Russians, in the uniform of Cossacks, for the purpose of legalising 
their plundering propensities. Immediately after the abdication of Na 
poleon, in the spring of 1814, he had an opportunity, at Paris, ef seeing 
the armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; and certainly no troops caused 
more wonder and admiration there, or were in better fighting order, than 
the Cossacks, especially those of the Don. They were in general very 
handsome men, their mothers having been stolen from tne Circassians. 
They had a manly, independent look, and with a manner in speaking as 
if they felt so; while respectful to their hetman and officers, they showed 
they had a respect for themselves. Their horses, though small, were 
active and in the best condition, and altogether they were a superior class 
of men, Though serving as privates with the army, they were in some 
measure a sort of yeomanry, being equipped and horsed at their own ex- 
pense ; their system, both civil and military, being essentially democratic 
—-electing their own officers, and being entitled to many privileges. At 
home their districts were governed by corporations, they elected their own 
municipal officers, they were subject to no Government taxes. and were 
not liable to the conscription ; but they were bound to defend the frontier 
where they were located, and able to serve with the Russian army in the 
field against a national enemy. There they received pay and rations, and 
full liberty to live at free quarters on their friends, and to plunder their 
foes when on the move. These were the men who had been the rear guard 
of the Russians on their retreat to Moscow before Napoleon, and their ad- 
vanced guard in following the French from Moscow to Paris. The Cos- 
sacks in Paris were armed in many different ways; they were of various 
hues, languages, uniforms, and personal appearance, having come from 
all the districts of the extensive frontier of Russia ; but the finest body 
was decidedly the Cossacksof the Don. Although all the Cossacks were 
plunderers, they were strictly honest with their own class, proving in 
practice that there was honour among thieves. This was strangely ex- 
emplified when they were quartered in Paris, 1814. They established re- 


from the banks of the Seine to those of the Don and the Wolga, and the 
shores of the Caspian and Azoff seas. But the riches of Italy, Germany, 
and France first paved the way for the Cossacks losing their warlike cha- 
racter. On their return home after the war, with their pockets full of cash, 


that time greatly extended, they did not find their former place of resi- 


of his distant frontier, then giving them ground on condition that they 


time exterminated other tribes. 





bay, which, from the summit of the heights, 


appears to lie at the bottom 


gular parties, at a day’s march from each other, to forward their plunder 


they naturally wished to enjoy it, and from the Russian territory being at 


dence now on the frontier ; consequently war, was not their daily employ- 
ment and they still wished to retain all their privileges. The Emperor Alex- 
ander recollected that when Moscow was the seat af the Russian Govern- 
ment, the nations of the Cossacks, then. consisting of immense bands of 
robbers, had often changed the Government of the Czars, and that the 
vicinity of the Cossacks wes one of the chief reasons for Peter the Great 
changing from Moscow to St. Petersburg. But, be that as it may, it is 
certain that whenever Alexander found any body of the Cossacks attempt- 
ing to restore orclaiming the enjoymentlof their privileges, he moved some 
of them to the most quiet part of his dominions, or he surrounded others 
with bodies of troops, and forcibly removed them to some disturbed part 


defended his frontier : but privileges were done away with. The Em- 
peror Nicholas carried on the same system, though with a cleverness and 
tact peculiar to himself; but, while indulging his own despotic notion, he 
has knocked the. fighting propensities out ot the Cossacks, and they are 
now incorporated in his army, subject to all the rules of regular and se- 
vere discipline ; thus, though in appearance Cossacks, they have lost their 
natural characteristics. and they are now considered the wcrst soldiers in 
the Russian army, having proved themselves such in the Turkish war of 
1828, 1829, and in the war against the independence of Poland in 1831. 
But still, in spite of this reality, there is, out of Russia, a sort of romance 
attached to the name and dress of Cossacks, from the remembrance of what 
they were in 1812, 1813, 1814; and perhaps increased by Lord Byron’s 
“‘ Mazeppa,”’ who, after being a lady’s page, joined that eociety, and from 
their democratic government obtained the rank of hetman or chief of Cos- 
sacks, and, joining himself to Charles XII. of Sweden against the Czar, 
was totally defeated by Peter the Great at the battle of Pultowa. Peter 
massacred many of them after the fight, and sent 12,000 of them te deepen 
the Lake of Ladoga, where the whole miserably perished, and at the same 


But in making any remarks about the Cossacks as soldiers, Sir Charles 
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are specially called, the Line Coseacke, he says :—‘‘I believe there are ne 
better fighting men in the world than these men ; but, from their compo- 
Sition, I believe in this war they,will attach themselves to that party which 
proves itself the stronger. Many of the Cossack tribes'were so tyranni- 
cally treated by Alexander that they emigrated to Turkey, and settled in 
the Balkan range of mountains ; but about 3000 of them, in 1828, were 
tempted by Nicholas to return, who sent them off at once to the Caucasus 
and Sea of Azoff. Other four regiments of Cossacks, who bad behaved ill 
in Poland in 1831, had many Poles incorporated with them, and as a 
punishment, were sent to the Caucasus ; so it is to be hoped a proportion 
of those may now join the Turks.” 

——_—_—_—__—- 


THE SILVER MEDALS AT THEN. Y. INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The following list, borrowed from the columns of the N. Y. Tribune: 
contains the names of the Exhibitors to whom the Jurors have awarded 
Silver Medals, that testimonial being the highest placed at the disposition 
of the Juries. We have not room to classify the Departments, or to give 
the names of the Jurors. 

De la Beche, Sir H., London, Geological Maps, Plans, and Sections. 
Royal Saxon Mining College, Frieburg, Saxony, collection of Ores, Silver, 
Lead, Antimony, &c.-Royal Bavarian Director of Mines, Munich, Bava- 
ria, collection of Ore, Minerals, &c.--Wheatley C. M., Phoenixville, Penn., 
collection of Lead Ores from Wheatley Mines. &c. 

Batchelor, J. M., Gulf Hills, Miss., U.S., for Cotton of staple and best 
working quality.—Dedovich Yon Lung Oels, Silesia, for finest specimens 
of Wool in German Department.—Graux M. Manchamp, France, for supe- 
rior specimen of Combing Wool.—Hoffman A., Pine Plains, Bi. Mee Ue Eke 
for finest specimen of Wool in the U.S. Dep.--Larderel de Count, ae 
Boraci¢ Acid.--Pope, J., the Oaks, Tenneesee, U. S., for Cotton of Stap 
and best working quality. 

American Linen Thread Co., Mechanicsville, N. Y.,. for superior excel- 
lence in bleaching, and colouring thread.—Edwards, A. D. & Co., Dundee, 
Scotland, Flax and Tow Thread. 

Atkins, J., Chicago, Illinois, for self-raking Reaper.—Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., Boston and Worcester, Mass.. for Sod and Stubble Plows.— 
Salmon, G. B., Elgin, Illinois, for his Patent Grain and Grass Seed 
Separator. 

Borden, G., Jr., Galveston, Texas, for Meat Biscuit.—Longworth, N., 
Cincinnati, O., for Sparkling Isabella Wine. 

Hecker & Brother, N. Y., for Flour of extraordinary fine quality.— 
Welch, J. S., Shenandoah Mills, Clark Co., Va., for Family and Market 
Flour. 

Ames J. T., Chicopee, Mass., for Eccles’s Patent Gingham Loom.— 
Avery Sewing Machine Company, N. Y., for Sewing Macbine.--Adams 
S. & J. Boston, for Standing Printing Press.--Beardslee G. W., Albany, 
for Planing, Tonguing and Grooving Machine.—-Collins C., Hartford Conn., 
for Wylly’s patent Roller Cot-making making machine.—Chichester, L.S., 
Brooklyn, for Hemp and Flax Machine.—-Childs A. B., Rochester, N.Y. 
for his Grain Separator.—-Fresnel’s Light, exhibited by U.S. Light house 
Board.—Gwynnes & Sheffield, Urbana, Ohio, for Mowry’s patent Stave- 
making Machinery.—Garretson, J. A., Salem, Iowa, for a Hand Loom.— 
Gardner G. A., New York, for a Power Rock Drilling Machine.—Greely 
J., Nashville, N. H., for Eastman’s Patent Stone Dressing Machine.— 
Hutchinson C. C. & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for Stave Making Machinery.— 
Leonard W. B., N. Y., for Recording Dynamometer.--Lyon E., N.Y., for 
Dudgeon’s patent Portable Hydraulic P’ress,—Otis & Cottle, Syracuse, N. 
Y., for Power Morticing Machine.—Robinson L. F., Hartford, Conn., for 
Burnap’s Patent Press for laying Veneers.-Ransom Franklin, Ciacinnati, 
Ohio, for a Ship Pamp.--Serrell A. T.. N.Y., for Wood Moulding Machine- 
ry.-Smith & Knowles, for Knowles’s Patent Hand-Saw and Saw Mill — 
Slater & Steele, Jersey City, Spice Weighing and Packing Machine.— 
Trapp W., Elmira, N.Y., Keg and Barrel Machinery.--Taylor A. B. & 
Co, N.Y., for Printing Machine.—Wells & Hills, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
Hawkins’s Patent Stave-Making Machinery.— Winter J. S., Montgomery, 
Ala., for Horizontal Steam Engine. 

Moussard A., Paris, France, for a very beautiful Carriage. 

Colt S., Hartford, for various kinds of Revolving Fire Arms.—Delane 
U. 8., Naval Constructor, for a model of a War-Steamer.--Lawton Capt., 
for a Temporary Rudder.—Steers, G., for model of Yacht “ America.” ., 

Charriere, Jr.. Paris, France, for a case of Surgical Instruments.-—-House 
—, for Houke’s Telegrapb.--Luer, A., Paris, France, for Surgical Instru- 
ments.—Morse, Prof., for Morse’s Telegraph.-Palmer, B., Philadelphia, 
for best Artificial Leg.—Spencer, C. A., U. S., for Microscope and Object 
Glass.— Whipple, J. A., Boston, for Crystalloty pes.—Trott, G., New Lon- 
dor, for Abbott’s Herometer. 

Newport Silk Factory, Ky., for manufacture of Silk, of native produe- 
tion, from the cocoon. 

Bougard, C., N. Y., for Hair-Work.—-Coupin, J., Dix Rhone, for Gentle- 
men’s Felt Hats.—Frothingham, Newell & Co., N. Y., ladies’ Gaiter Boots, 
Slippers and cork-soled Boots—Lacey & Phillips, Philadelphia, for sets 
of Harness.—Lasack, F. W. & Son, N. Y., for Furs.—McFarland, O., New- 
ark, for sets of Harness.—Nathan, Beer, Trefouse & May, Paris, France, 
for Kid Skins for gloves.—Small, J. & Co., N. Y., for a Travelling Cap. 

Shirt Sewers’ Union, as a mark of special honour and expression of 
warm sympathy in their struggles for success. Van Skellin, F., N. Y., 
for various Dyes exhibited in Artificial Flowers. 

French Government Manufactory of Gobelins and Beauvais wonetay 
of Paris, for originality and great beauty of their specimens.— Roger, W. 
G.. London, Specimens of Carving in Wood.—Smith, A. J., West Farms, 
for Two-Ply Ingrain ‘Tapestry Carpets.—Smith, Dr. W., Philadelphia, for 
the Application to Useful Purposes of the Refuse Flags of the Iron Re- 
ducing Furnace. 

Cornelius Baker & Co., Philadelphia, for Gas Chandeliers, &c.—Day & 
Newell, N. Y., for the Parautoptic Bank Lock.—Japy, Brothers & Lalauoe, 
Mance, France, for their enameled and tinned Wrought [ron Ware.—Me- 
neeley, A. & Sons, West Troy, for a Peal of Bells, also Factory and Steam- 
boat Bells—New-England Screw Company, Providence, for Gimlet and 
Pattern Screws.—Sherwood & Fitzgerald, N. Y., for “ Invulnerable Re- 
servoir Safe.””—Simmox, Pemberton & Sons, Birmingham, for brass Cabi- 
net Goods, comprising Curtain Bands, Bell Pulls, Door Springs, &c.—The 
Collins Company, Hartford, for Axes, Adzes, Cleavers, &c.—The Steele 
and Johnson Manufacturing Company, Waterbury. Conn., for Metal But- 
tons--The Society of La Vieux Montagne, Paris, for various Faney 
Groups and Articles in Zinc, Zine Statuettes, &c. 

Goodyear C., New-Haven, for India Rubber Fabrics.—The North Ame- 
rican Gutta Percha Company, N. Y., for Gutta Percha Goods. 

Ball, Black & Co., N.Y., for Gold Plate and Silver Ware.—Boland, Louis 
T., N. Y., for Creste.—Bailey & Co., Philadelphia, for Silver Ware.—Bol- 
zani & Co., Vienna, for Jewelry.—Coles & Co., N. Y.. for Dessert, Fisk, 
and Butter Knives.——Cristofle & Co., C.C., Paris, for Dinner Service in 
Electro-plate.—Dutertre & Co., Geneva. France, for Jewelry —- Elkington, 
Maron & Co., London, for Classical Designs in Electro-plate.— Gerrard & 
Co. R. S., London, for Equestrian Subjects in Silver.—Grebe, J. B., Rotter- 
dam, for Silver Beaker—Hunt & Roseskill, London, for Classical Silver 
Ware and Jewelry. —Sinhair & Co., N. Y., for Hair Work.--Marchand, Sr., 
Gaime, Guillemot &Co., N. Y., for Diamond Jewelry.—Odiot & Son, Pa- 
ris, for Vases and Tea Services.—Peckham. Dennis & Co., for Gold and 
Silver Chessmen.—-Pincet J., N. Y., for Gilding.--Rodolpbi, F. J., Paris, 
for Silversmith’s Work, Jewelry, &c.--Sharp 1’. London, for Silver Cups 
and Table Centre Piece.—Tiffany & Co., N. Y., for Classical Silver Ware 
and Jewelry.—Terand, Ravier & Co., Geneva, France, for Jewelry. 

Baker, Godwin & Co., N.Y., for Fancy Job Printing and Press Work.— 
Brown, D. F., Brooklyn, for Commercial and Ornamental a yy 
Bagley, A. G. & Co., N. Y., for Gold Pens and Pencil Cases.—De La Rue, 
Thomas & Co., London, for Paper.--Mathews, W., N. Y., for Book-binding. 
—Curtis, J. D., N. Y., for Iron and Steel.—Ziervogel. W., Treshon., Pa., for 
ores, half metal, powder, pure metal, &c. -Brooklyn Flint Glass Company, 
for making Glass, and for cut Flint Glasa--One also for Pressed Glase, 
Dioptric Lenses, and Signal Lamp Glasses.—Cartlidge, C. & Co., Green 
Point, N. Y., for Porcelain Door Knobs and Door Plates.—Herbert, Min- 
ton & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, Eng., for Patent Encaustic Tiles.—Debaia, 
Paris, Harmonium.—Debain, Paris, a Mechanical Piano. 

Carstensen & Gildermeister, U. S., for Design of the Crystal Palace.— 
Graillon, M., France, for Groups in Terra Cotta.—Kiss, August, Prussia, 
for Groups in Bronze, The Amazon. 

——_———_——— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


There is no doubt whatever that M. Leverrier will be the suecessor of 
M. Arago at the French Observatory ———Mr. Jobn Martin, the artist, bas 
suffered from an attack of paralysis, which has disabled his right hand 
and impeded his atterance. He was at Douglas in the Isle of Man, plan- 
ning improvements for the harbour, when this affliction came upon him. 
—__The Manchester Guardian says, it is understood that a bill is in the 
course of preparation, which will be introduced at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to throw open the coasting trade to foreign ships, thus 
disposing of this “last rag” of protection——The Duke of Brabant has 








Shaw does not include the Cossacks employed at the Caucasus, or, as they 


been named Lieut.-Colonel of Infantry, and the Count de Flandres Lieut 














Colonel of Cav Du 1 h 
sent engaged in forming a pond for the artiticial propagation of fis » on 
the same principle as that recently adopted at Perth. A pond of a similar 
description is in course of formation, and a portion of it is already finished, 
at Knapton Burn, the site of which has been granted by Mr. David Milne " 
Home, the proprietor. Boxes sufficient to fecundate 200,000 salmon fry 
have been laid down at Knapton Bura.——The English papers find some — 
curiosities of Literature in the journals of this country, that escape our 
eyes. One of our London contemporaries asserts that an American dealer 
in ready-made linen advertises bis shirts and chemisettes under the mel-| 
lifluous appellation of “ male and female envelopes!”— The Liverpool | 
Albion mentions, among other recent converts to Romanism, the notori- 
ous Lord Huntingtower, thrice before the bankruptcy courts in the cha- | 
racter of “ horse-dealer.”—A_ person signing himself “ Less than the 
jeast,”’ has sent the munificent sum of £5,000 to the fund for propagating | 
the Gospel in China. The motive isan admirable one, and the modesty | 
is deserving of praise. We wish however that “ Less than the least” had | 
looked closely at home. Subjects for Christian zeal are not wanting in | 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, or Dublin.——Lord Derby was the greatest | 
winner of stakes in horse-races last year : exclusive of allowances for run- 
ning second or third, he won £13,039. Mr. Bowes won £11,070, the Mar- 

uis of Exeter £8165, and Baron Rothschild £6538.——Capt. Laporte, of 
the French army, who shot General Count de Neuilly, some months since, 
has been tried by court martial and acquitted, on the ground that he acted 
in self-defence. ———Mr. Alexander Smith, the Glasgow poet, is a candidate 
for the office of Secretary to Edinburgh University, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Blair Wilson. Mr. Smith recently lectured at the Dunbarton 
Mechanics’ Institute, on the life and genius of Robert Burns.——A Com- 
pany is formed for the purpose of constructing a Floating Dock and Har- 
pour at Silloth Bay, in the Solway Frith, on the Coast of Cumberland, 
and connecting the same, by a Railway twelve miles and three quarters 
in length, with the Port Carlisle Railway, and so with the Junction of the 
Caledonian, Lancaster and Carlisle, and Newcastle and Carlisle Railways, 
at Carlisle, twenty-one miles distant——The Moniteur publishes the 
names of the members of the Universal Exhibition Commission, of which 
Prince Napoleon is to be the President. Among the names is that of Lord 
Cowley.——The oldest of the clergy of Rennes, and probably of France, 
M. Delaunay, cure of Romagné, near Fourgeres, bas just died, at the age 
of 96. He had exercised his sacred profession 71 years.——The St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, is now approaching completion, and it is intended to be 
opened early next September, with the performance of an oratorio for the 
benefit of the local charities. The total cost of the building will be about 
£200,000.—The Rev. T. Hartopp Cradock, son of Sir E. C. Hartopp, is 
the new principal of Brazenose college, Oxford. He married Miss Lister, 
Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria, and sister of Lord John Russell’s first 
wife.——It is confidently stated that poor old Mdlle. Georges bas actually 
applied for permission to take the canes and umbrellas at the door of the 
Exhibition, in Paris, next year !—_—The Rev. A. M’Caul, D.D., is elected 
to fill the chair of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, lately held by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice and Mr. G. W. Dasant, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
D.C.L., to the chair of English Literature and Modern History.——A cor- 
respondent writes to the Daily News: “ When I assure you that the Re- 
form Bill has already passed the Committee of the Cabinet of which Lord 
Palmerston was a member, and been considered also in the Cabinet itself ; 
that it has been approved of in its principles and has fur many days been 
in the hands of those formal gentlemen who lick such things into the shape 
of a bill, you will know what faith is to be attached to the impudent ex- 
planations foisted or us.”——A lady, formerly resident at Glasgow, has 
bequeathed £500 to the cathedral at Perth, and £2000 for the endowment 
of the Bishopric of Glasgow.——It is currently reported that Mr. Disraeli 
has prepared the outlines of a measure of Parliamentary Reform. The 
consumption of cigars in the Austrian States has been for some years in- 
ereasing immensely, Before 1841, there were mannfactured in that coun- 
try 28,000,000 per annum, and now the quantity is 800,000,000. In addi- 
tion, foreign cigars are int:oduced to the extent of 150,000,000 a year.—— 
The great clock for the House of Parliament is to strike the hours on a 
bell fifteen tons, and chime the quarters on bells of which the largest will 
be nearly the size of the great bell of St. Paul’s\——Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” has been translated into Chinese, and sold at fivepence per 
copy.—The gold-dust deposited at the San Francisco Mint, from the 
discovery of the Californian mines, down to the present time, is equal to 
£41,000,000 sterling ——Dr. Grant, of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, will be 
named moderator of the next general assembly of the Established Chureb. 
——A body of the West of England firemen have been selected for the 
Dublin station as a fire brigade. Dressed in the company’s clothing, their 
first appearance was to be on New-Year’s-day, in procession.——The 
number of tigers killed in Java during the course of 1852, amounted to 
717. Members of the Scottish Universities, following the example get 
befUre theni in London, are stirring in the question of Parliamentary re- 

resentation. A meeting has been held on this subject in the hall of the 

lasgow Philosophical Society The Sheriff of Midlothian has lately 
decided that elder brothers were bound to support their younger brothers 
and sisters, who are unable to support themselves; also, that children 
were legally bound to support their parents ———The Duke of Hamilton 
bas purchased Beaufort-house, in Ariington street, the residence of the 
late Duke of Beaufort, for £60,000——At Este, in the Lombardo- Venitian 
province, on the 19th ult., fifteen men were shot, in execution of sentence 
of court-martial, fur murders and acts of brigandage. They were all ex- 
ecuted at the same time. They formed part of a band of 39 men ; and the 
remaining 24 were condemned to periods of imprisonment, with hard la- 
bour, varying from four to eighteen years.—In accordance with the re- 
cent decisions of the Sapreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the large 
estate of the late John Ma on is now to be distributed among the heirs at 
law. The personal property amounting to $600.000 was, on Wedoesday, 
divided among seven of the fortunate heirs and beiresses. The real estate, 
which is upwards of a million, will be distributed next week.——A splen- 
did service of plate has been presented to B. Holmes, E+q., of Montreal, for 
his services as Chairman of the Committee to manage the funds subscribed 
for the relief of the sufferers by the great fire in that city in 1852. 








ANOTHER Penston.—Besides the additions to the Pension List mentioned 
by us last week, the Scotsman announces that a pension of £100 a year 
bas beeu tonferred on the family of the late Mr. James Simpson.—in re- 
cognition of their father’s unwearied services for the cause of National 


=e and his exertions in aid of every modern philanthropic move- 
nt. 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 
— OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred an- 
thentic Paintings, by the most celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French master 
fram Guido de Sienre, (AD: 1221,) down w Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at oad 


way, near Union Park. Admissi i 
Now Terk Osten tt isi. ission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 — 











To Corrgsronpents.—W. G., New Orleans.—Your three questions have been 
received. ‘fo the first one relating to a military matter, we can only reply that 
we have no knowledge of the fact to which you allude, and no belief that such 
4 rumour has any foundation.—The second question touches upon an occurrence 
that has veen shrouded in mystery, and may well remain so. It is a safe rule 
in all cases of Court scandal, to doubt everything you hear.—To the third, we 
answer that the refusal may fairly be attributed to the good sense of the person 


most interested, or of her advi : i 
pm aA. visers ; and certainly not to the cause that you 





—_—_ 


The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Placee 





Exchange at New York on London, 10844 @ 109. 
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Two days later intelligence from Liverpool, received early in the week, 
brought us to the close of 1853. That year of Grace has been an emi- 
neatly Prosperous one in Great Britain, as regards commercial and mer- 
cantile affairs; we would fain hope that the bungling of the government 
may not have prevented a similar result to the beclouded period whereon 
we have entered. It must however be allowed that the horizon is obscure, 
and that the war-cloud is now considerably bigger than a man’s hand. No 
wonder therefore that every steamer’s arrival is awaited with feverish 
rit for one knows not what a day may bring forth. Is it unreasona- 

¢ to believe that the Cabinet, which by its forbearance has perilled the 
a or — may at the last moment adopt a precisely opposite 
rims - “ astonish the world by the vigour of its movements ?—But a 
ith speculations. There are two or three bits of information be. 
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aby, by their father.——The Duke of Roxburghe is at pre , ed to meet for the despatch of business, on Tuesday the 3lst inst., when! Rarely has 
without doubt our foreign policy will be in some measure relieved from | 


those many wrappers of official and diplomatic mystery, wherein it has 
been so sedulously swathed. At the same time, unless grave occurrences 


should in the interim give another turn to public attention, it is thought | 


that Lord Palmerston’s explanation of his late eccentric movement will 


be volunteered, or be extorted from him.—As for the new Reform Bill, no. | 


body seems to care much about it; though it is not unlikely that if the 
Strikes continue in the Manufacturing Districts, the starving operatives | 
may be led to believe that a shuffle of the elective franchise will bring good | 
wages into their pockets! On this subject the reader will find an article 
elsewhere, in which it is very pleasantly narrated how the Turn-Outs 
sought to enlist Lord Palmerston on their side. Although so recently a 
Turn-Out himself, his Lordship gives hisfellow Strikers but cold comfort ; 
but he has returned to his snug fire-side at the Home-Office, and has there- 
fore perhaps but little sympathy with them.--Meetings are projected at 
several English towns, whereat the growing anti-Russian feeling is to be 
let loose. Still, the inflexible Three per Cents manifest by their trifling | 
fluctuations that the Stock Exchange is not seriously alarmed, albeit a 
a voice from Liverpool and another from Glasgow comes forth through the | 
columns of the T'imes, moaning over the defenceless state of these great 
emporiums of commerce, in the event of a war with Russia. They may | 
however console themselves in the recollection that there are but two 
maritime outlets for our anticipated foe—-the Sound and the Bosphorus— 
and that even Lord Aberdeen could scarcely shut his eyes to the fact. 

From the seat of war, not a word worth repetition, unless it be that Lord 
Dudley Stuart is at Constantinople bent on inducing the Sultan toembody 
aregiment of Polish exiles. Such atroop, it is argued, would have thou 
sands of recruits amongst the Poles now serving in the Russian ranks, who 
would readily desert them, were such temptation offered. Such a story 
as this has very little savour of pacification, notwithstanding the usual 
budget that has come to hand, about new treaties, new conferences, and 
the like.—In the unsettled state of Europe, perhaps it is to Sweden and 
Denmark that one ought to look with closest scrutiny. What position will 
they take, in the event of hostilities between the great powers? 





It really was not our intention to say another word at present on the 
Senatorial discussion between Messrs. Cass & Clayton, in respect to the 
Treaty, which there is no need to name for the hundredth time. Let it 
however be put on record, that Mr. Clayton, who resumed and concluded 
his argument on Monday last, now proposes to cut with the sword the 
Gordian knot of difficulties. He says plainly that if Great Britain perse- 
veres in her protectorate in one place and her colonising in another (we 
spare you the names), he shall propose that the Army and Navy of the 
United States shall be placed at the disposal of the President for the pur- 
pose of preventing such enormities—We regret that a gentlemen, who 
was marked originally as a pacificator in this matter, should have suddenly 
assumed so bellicose an attitude, misinterpreting the hints of Lord Cla- 
rendon to the petty States of Central America into threats against the 
United States themselves. It is some consolation to find how small a de- 
gree of excitement ensued upon the delivery of such an address ; and we 
atill live in the hope already expressed, that the King of Mosquitia may 
soon be transformed into a private personage living on his means, through 
the intervention of a Company of speculators. As for the Bay Islands— 
that might remain an open question. Diplomatists would grow rusty 
without something at issue, on which to exercise their wits. When the 
United States have settled their new Treaty with Mexico, and built their 
Pacific Railroad, and adjudicated sundry little matters in dispute between 
North and South and Hards and Softs, and when Great Britain has 
squared oft with Russia and the King of Ava, the two great powers can 
give their undivided attention to those islets in the Bay of Honduras. In 
the meantime Mr. Clayton might know—if Great Britain obstinately re- 
fuses to percelve—that all such trumpery protegés, or possessions, or co- 
lonies, are sources of weakness, not of strength. They are unprofitable in 
a commercial sense, unwise in policy, and cumbersome to the last degree 
in a military point of view. 

Washington is in a high state of excitement about the newly-proposed 
Treaty with Mexico, reported in our columns, a fortnight since. But the 
terms now mentioned differ considerably from those then set down. It is 
now said that they comprise, in brief, on the part of Mexico, the cession of 
thirty-nine millions of acres of territory, the abandonment of that clause 
of the Guadalupe Treaty which made the defence of an extensive frontier 
against the Indians incumbent on the U.S. Government, and the arrange- 
ment of interminable disputes relating to the Isthmus right of way. The 
price demanded of the U. S. is twenty millions of dollars, minus the 
claims on Mexico arising out of the grants on the Isthmus.—That some 
such method of relieving himself from present difficulties is most desira- 
ble for his Serene Highness Santa Anna, is evident enough. How far 
this narrowing down of the so-called Mexican Republic is likely to pro- 
long its independent existence, is altogether a different question. 

Now that it is generally believed that the Walker foray against Sonora 
has terminated disastrously, if not fatally, for the invading buccaneers, 
lo and behold we have President Pierce’s Proclamation, dated at Wash- 
ington on Wednesday last, warning all good Americans to have nothing 
to do with it! This shutting the stable door upon the stolen steed might 
give rise to serious remonstrance, were it not notorious that in all such 
cases, official intelligence travels at snail-like speed. It has but resulted 
in a curious debate in the Senate on the proper distribution of the small 
naval forces of the Republic. And whilst it was generally conceded that 
Congress had been very economical in its grants, the Administration was 
held somewhat to blame for not having a vessel of war on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Mason also broached an exceedingly strange doctrine—namely, 
that the people of each State should in this matter prevent the violation 
of the law. What a pretty outcry there would be if a foreign Minister or 
Consul were to deal on such occasions with authorities to whom he is not 
accredited.—Probably we have heard the last of these Sonora fillibusters ; 
but the case may come up again in other quarters, and we consequently 
wish that its treatment had been more decisive. 





Buffalo, U. S., and Brantford, C. W.—Hamilton, C. W., and Detroit, U. 
S.--are linked now together, by those facilities of communication, which 
go far to prove that this age of Iron is the veritable age of Gold. To 
speak more plainly, the shorter line between the two former places and the 
louger line between the two latter have just been completed, and whilst’ 
at each, the solid benefits accruing from the completion of such a work 
have been hailed with enduring satisfaction, the towns of Brantford and 
Hamilton, and Detroit have been revelling in a tumult of festivity —Of 
the dinner and the ball given by the citizens of Brantford to the citizens 
of Buffalo and their fair wives and daughters, on the 13th inst., the record 
lies before us extended over more than six columns of the Buffalo Courier, 
a proof at once of the spirit that carried out the entertainment, and of 
the gusto with which it was relished.—Of the grander, because larger, ce- 
lebration held at Detroit on Tuesday, when two thousand persons feasted 
together in honour of the occasion, we have only a brief telegraphio an- 


scale still grander, we yet do not know the particulars. But at each and 
all we rejoice to know of the interchange of mutual goodwill and of the 
graceful setting aside of international and narrow prejudices. Let none 
of our friends in either place measure our hearty sympathies and honest 





fore us that claim notice, And in the first place, Parliament is simmon- 


appreciation, by the mere space that we can give to their expression. 


nouucement ; of that at Hamilton, to be held on the succeeding day on a| - 
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aby marine disaster taken such strong hold on public sym- 

pathy, as that which recently befel the steamer San Francisco. Brief 
allusion was made to it in our last week’s issue ; and with itssoul-stirring 
details the daily journals have been copiously filled, during the week. It 
is however alike impossible for us to copy even a tithe of these at length, 
or to pass by the whole occurrence, as though it possessed mo features of 
more than common interest. Let us compromise, by an endeavour to ex- 
tract the pith from the voluminous matter before us. 

On Christmas day, whilst the majority of our readers might have been 
engaged in the solemn services of the church or in the interchange of so- 
cial greetings, the eteam-ship San Francisco wasa scene of horrors seldom 
surpassed. Disabled, unmanageable, strained, leaking, and wallowing in 
the trough of a terrific sea, whieh at one swoop had already washed away 
about a fourth of the eight hundred human souls who originally embarked 
in her, the vessel may well have appeared to the survivors as doomed, and 
their own rescue as well-nigh impossible.-Then came hovering near them, 
at intervals of agonizing suspense, the two brigs Vapoleon and Maria Free- 
man each being unable to afford assistance, owing to the stress of weather, 
and each in tura driven off upon her course.—But partial relief was at hand. 
On the 28th ult., the bark At/by of Boston spoke the steamer ; on the 29th, 
she took off about a hundred and twenty of the steamer’s passengers, in- 
cluding the women and children ; but during the following night the two 
vessels parted company, and those remaining on board the San Francisce 
seemed again to be abandoned to their fate. To add to their miseries, 
sickness, engendered of crowding, wet, fatigue, insufficient food, and in- 
tolerable discomfort, began to carry off many victims; from fifty to a hun- 
dred more were numbered with the dead, whose end might almost have 
been envied by the living —On the 31st, however, before daylight, the 
ship Three Bells of Glasgow made the wreck, communicated with her at 
the earliest possible moment, and cheered the hearts of the sufferers by 
the Captain’s promise to lay by, and take them off.—But how terrible the 
delay! During Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the storm raged toe 
violently for any boat to pass between the ships. It was not until Tue 
day afternoon, that the first attempt was made; and only on Wednesday, 
the 4th inst., was the transfer of passengers from ship to ship commenced. 
Providentially, too, at this moment another sail, the Antarctic of this port, 
hove in sight, and forthwith took active part in the work of rescue. Those 
who have seen any thing of boating in heavy seas know that this trans- 
porting is a tedious and difficult process; and in short, it was not until 
10 A.M. on Friday the 6th inst. that the last man left the San Francisco, 
that last man being Capt. Watkins, her commander. How the Three Bells 
arrived here on Friday of last week--how the Kilby, previously to reaching 
Boston, transferred her passengers to the Lucy Thompson, which vessel 
brought them into this port—and how the Antarctie proceeded on her « 
voyage to Liverpool, with 140 persons saved from the wreck—all these 
items have been circulated far and wide, in the shape of news. 

We need scarcely say that this is a most meagre sketch of occurrences 
that are crowded with incident ; but we have no inclination to aseist im 
laying bare those fearful scenes of anguish and pain, through which so 
many of our fellow-creatures have just passed. We prefer tendering a 
word of congratulation on their ultimate safety, and then chiming in with 
that peal of hearty greeting, which has been rung in honour of their gal- 
lant rescuers. 

And it is not because Capt. Creighton, of the ship Three Bells, is a 
British man, that we award him the pre-eminence on an occasion that hag 
developed so much of heroism and humanity. Far from us be the invi- 
dious task of meting out praise as though it were prize money! The severay 
Captains did their duty nobly and seamanlike ; and we doubt not, that if 
chance had simultaneously placed before them a peril and a hope of saving 
life, there would have been but a generous rivalry in facing danger and 
affording ald. We do but place Capt. Creighton—where the public voiee 
has ptaced him—4oremost in the list, because, with bis own ship fenky, 
partially crippled, and short of provisions and water, he gallantly aad 
perseveringly stuck to the good work that he had undertaken, each euc- 
ceeding day increasing the grave hazards that he ran, without diminiching 
one jot of his determination. Stout-hearted Captain! we cannot seek 
about for new phrases in his honour. Nor does he need it; for if we read 
his manly conduct, and his simple bearing aright, he looks with more 
complacency upon the good he was privileged to effect, than upon the 
flattering encomiums already heaped upon him, and the solid proofs ef 
gratitude that await him. 

Brief as is this recapitulation of the leading features of an event that 
has been, and yet is, the talk of the land, we must not omit to give spe- 
cial credit to Capt. Low of the Kilby. After accidentally parting com- 
pany with the San Francisco, he continued to cruise for two days im 
search of her, and only abandoned this effort, when compelled (to bear 
away for land. He appears also very nobly to have refused a sum of 
money offered him by the Acting Adjutant of the troops whom he saved, 
cover and above the sum agreed upon on behalf of his ownera.—Capt. 
Stouffer, of the @ntartic, has wended his way to Liverpool, but his ready 
services are not and will not be forgotten. — 

Liberality and accompanying promptness are characteristic of the Ame 
ricans ; eminently and frequently are they displayed by the citizens of 
this Metropolis. It was but on Friday evening of last week that the 
Taree Bells reached this port; on the following afternoon a crowded as- 
semblage of our leading merchants passed resolutions of thanks to the 
three Captains named above, and to the officers and crews under their 
command, snd then forthwith organised itself into Committees for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions, wherewith to convert their thanks inte 
testimonials in the way of plate and medals. The final acconnt is to be 
made up this afternoon ; when it can scarcely be doubted that a collee- 
tion of ten thousand dollars will be announced.—And the same spirit pre- 
vails elsewhere. In both Houses of Congress, in the N. Y. State Legisla- 
ture, and in the N. Y. Board of Common Councilmen, initiatory steps have 
been taken towards the same end. Boston has liberally subscribed ; Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore have taken up the cause ; and in short, the grati- 
tude and admiration of the country will be evinced in a shape honourable 
alike to givers and receivers. 

And now, though we have declined to republish any of the harrowing 
details of the scenes that passed on board the San Francisco, we would 
not omit a tribute of praise to Capt. Watkins her commander, who seems to 
have done all that skill, perseverance and courage could do, in his endea- 
vours to save his ship and the lives entrusted to hiscare. Nor was he 
alone ; his officers and men must have been inspired by his epirit.—The 
military officers also and the men under their command behaved with un- 
flinching resolution ; that discipline and subordination were preserved 
under sach trying circumstances, proves that the U. S. Army has not been 
unduly lauded for high sense of duty and manliness of conduct.—And if 
we mention in the last place the “ weaker sex,” as we men are pleased te 
term itin our self-complacence, we none the leas unreservedly acknow- 
ledge that here, as on other such sad occasions, woman bas shown that 
calmness, resignation, and latent strength of mind in the hour of need, are 
eminently her characteristics. 

It is said that a searching enquiry will be made into the causes of this 
terrible disaster ; for in truth it strikes one as unaccountable that a firet- 
class steamer of 2300 tons should founder in the first gale that she meeta, 
whilst, winter after winter, the Collins and Ounard steamers are exposed 
to a succession of the severest, and yet come safely threugh them. With. 
out entering upon the diseussion of a matter that deeply interests the pah~ 
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lic, but touching which there will be endless contrarieties of opinion, we 
have only to note two distinct causes of reproach to the owners—the en- 
gines of the San Francisco were not sufficiently tested before her depar- 
ture, and, although a very strong: built ship, she was rendered unsafe for 
passengers by her overhanging guards. Those who are familiar with 
steamers need no explanation of the term ; for those who are not it may 
saffice to remark, that a piazza is about as much a part of a house, as 
these guards are of a ship. They are pleasant contrivances for inland na- 


vigation. They are unequivocally dangerous at sea. 


The troubles at Eric, Penn., seem to be as complicated as the negotia- 
tions relative to the East of Europe, and the chances of settlement about 
equally remote. The U. S. authorities, the State authorities, and the 
local authorities are waging a triple warfare, whilst linked with the lat- 
ter is mob-law, which at latest accounts had the upper hand. Declining 
to weave all the intricacies of this petty and unworthy warfare into any 
sort of narrative form, we have but to mention that the town of Erie 
is now socially excommunicated by the U.S. at large. It may meet with 
somewhat harsher treatment ere long, if it persevere in its obstinate, ma- 
licious, and insane course. 

Shall we be forced to set apart a space, wherein especially to register 
the fires that burn and crackle around us? Hotels, halls of entertain- 
ment, clipper-ships, and publishing offices,—all go down, the melancholy 
list being now completed by the destruction of that long range of public 
buildings known technically as the New City Hall, though composed of a 
long range of public buildings, built nearly sixty years ago, and occu 
p‘ed by several of the Coarts of Law, and a variety of civic oflices.—The 
fire occurred on Thursday afternoon; and a crowd looked on with un- 
accountable apathy, whilst the flames speedily gutted their prey.— We are 
glad to find that the valuable Law Library was saved ; and that the bulk 
of the more important papers, books, and documents was also removed in 
safety. Some derangement in the sitting of the Courts must necessarily 
ensue. We can only account for the indifference that we witnessed on 
this occasion, by the prevalent desire for costly and showy buildings. 
“It ought to have been burnt down long ago!’ said some one near us. 
What a city of palaces we shall have anon, if the money-bag will but hold 
out! 

The awards of the Crystal Palace Jurors were published yesterday ; and 
will undoubtedly excite a world of animadversion, every man whose me- 
rits were overlookec being for the nonce compelled to consider himself 
personally insulted—We can but make room elsewhere for a list of the 


silver medallists. 

AWARDS AT THE CrysTaL Patace.—The long delayed awards of the Ju- 
ries at the Crystal Palace are at last announced to the public through our 
colomnus this morning. We give a complete list of the silver and the 
bronze medals, with the names of the exhibitors on whom they are confer- 
red, and of the articles rewarded by them. The whole number of silver 
medals is 115, which indicates that the Juries have bestowed them with 
considerable liberality. Of bronze medals there are 1,186, while 1,210 
Exhibitors (or articles) receive the more simple distinction of an honour- 
able mention. The greatest number of silver medals fall to the lot of the 

. United States. The next country in rank is France, which has 15 ; while 
Great Britain has 9, Germany 5, and Switzerland, Australia and Italy 
one each. Of the bronze medals, the United States .has 505, Great Brit- 
ain 143, France, 153, Germany 106, Pruss‘a 30, Belgium 10, Switzerland 
29, Holland 12 Austria 18, Italy, and Sardinia 44, British Possessions 26, 
&. These figures may not be exact ; as many names of countries were 
omitted in the list.—Vew York Tribune, Jan. 20. 


Cricxer.— At the regular annual meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club, 
held at the Shakspere (Windust’s) Hotel, Ann street, on Monday week, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen wereelected officers for the coming season: Robert Waller, Esq., 
President; E. Blackburne, Esq., Vice President; Wm. Hindhaugh, Esq., Trea- 
sairer; M. B. Burnett, Esq., Secretary; Messrs. Samuel Nichols, G. A. Locke, 
C, Vinten and C. L. Embree, committee of arrangements, 

Cricket, we are glad to hear, is looking up ; and the American boys are be- 
Lem ws to take interest in it.—The first match on the roll for the St. George’s 

* is the return match with the Canadians. It will probably be played at Mon- 
trea}, early in the summer. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES IN 1863. 


Since last Christmas we have recorded the deaths of one Duke—Beau- 
fort; one Margquis--Huntly ; 10 Earls—Beauchamp, Brownlow, Dart- 
“mouth, Ducie, Kenmare, Oxford, Portsmouth, Stair, Warwick, and We- 
myés ¥ one Viscount—Melbourne ; two Bishops—Lincoln and Derry ; three 
Barons—Cloncurry, Dacre, and Suffield ; and two Scotch Representative 
Peers-—the Earl of Seafield and Lord Saltoun. By these deaths the peer- 
“ages of Dinorben, Oxford, and Melbourne, have become extinct, and five 
vacancies have been caused in the House of Commons by the accession 
of the Marquis of Worcester to the Duchy of Beaufort ; of General Lygon 
to the Earidom of Beauchamp ; and Lords Lewisham, Moreton, and Brooke 
to the Earldoms of Dartmouth, Ducie, and Warwick. Two members of 
the Lower House have likewise acceded to courtesy titles—the Hon. John 
‘Dalrymple, member for Wigtonshire, to be called Viscount Dalrymple, 
ané the Hon. F. Charteris to be called Lord Elcho, by the deaths of their 
respective grandfathers, the Earls of Stair and Wemyss. The Earls of 
Newburgh and Tyrconnell and Lord Rollo have also died during this pe- 
riod, bnt they were not peers of the United Kingdom. 

e only addition to the peerage has been Viscount Enfield, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Strafford, who has been called to the Upper House as 
Baron Strafford, of Harmondsworth. 

Since the general election there have been 47 changes in the House of 
Commons, three of which have been consequent on vacancies caused by 
elevations to the Upper House, three by elevations to the judicial bench, 
12 9 eres. four by retirement, three by acceptance of office, and 22 by 
the decisions of election committees. 

The three changes caused by elevation to the Upper House were Vis- 
count Elmley, vice his father, General Lygon, now Earl of Beauchamp, for 
West Worcestershire ; Mr. Horsman, vice Lord Moreton, now Earl of Du- 
eie, for Stroud ; and Mr. Shirley, vice Lord Brooke, now Earl of Warwick, 
for South Warwickshire. 

By Elevations to the Judicial Bench—Mr. H. P. Oakes, vice Vice- 
Chancellor Sir J. Stuart, for Bury St. Rdmuads ; the Right Hon. E. Card- 
well, vice Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, for the City of Oxford; and 
Mr. F. B. Beamish, vice Mr. Serjeant Murphy, a Commissioner of Insol- 
vency, for the city of Cork. 

By Deaths,—Abingdon—Lord Norreys, vice General Caulfeild ; Carlow 
County—Captain M‘Clintock Bunbury, vice Colonel Bruen ; Clonmel— 
Mr. Jobn O'Connell, vice the Hon. C. J. Lawless; West Cornwall—Mr. 
M. Williams, vice Mr. Pendarves ; Durham City—Mr. Mowbray, vice Lord 
Adolphus Vane (subsequently unseated on petition), vice Mr. Granger ; 
Edinburghshire—the Earl of Dalkeith, vice Sir John Hope; Lisburne-- 
Mr. J. J. Richardson, vice Mr. R. J. Smyth : Merthyr Tydvil—Mr. H. A. 
Brace, vice Sir J. J. Guest; Oldham—Mr. W. J. Fox vice Mr. Duncuft ; 

Mr. G. H, Whalley (subsequently: unseated on petition), 


Peter 
vice Hon. R. Watson Salisbury--Colonel Buckley, vice Mr. C. B. Wall; 


‘and Tralee—Mr. el O'Connell, vice Mr. Maurice O'Connell. 
Acceptance of Office.—Carlow Borough—-Mr. J. Alexander, vice 
Mr. John Sadleir, appointed a Lord of the Treasury ; Lisburne—Mr. R. J. 
Smyth (since deceased), vice Sir J. Emerson Tennent, appointed to the 
of Trade ; and South Staffordshire—The Hon. E. R. Lyttelton, vice 
Major-General Anson, who retired when appointed to the command in 


Retirement.—Chatham—Admiral J. Stirling, vice Captain Vernon ; 
Derbyshire—Mr. W. P. Thornhill, vice Mr. W. Evane; M 
oe Scores Grey, vice the Hon, E.Howard ; and Stamford—Lord Robert 
«1 vice the a we J. C. Herries. 
changes e by the decisions of election committees our readers 
- will find detailed in our columns of July 13. Mr. Hankey, a Radical, was 
’ uently seated at Peterborough, vice Whalley, a Ministerialist ; and 
. J. D. Starkie, a Derbyite, elected at Clitheroe, in the room of Mr. As- 
pinall, also a Derbyite, unseated. 
«The following seats are vacant:—East Gloucestershire, by the elevation 
~of the Marquis of Worcester to the peerage ; and Soath Staffordshire, by 
Hors- 


Lewisham. 
‘Viscount Goderich has changed Haul! for Huddersfield ; Mr. T. B. 


The following unseated at the general election, have recovered the same 
seats :—Mr. Bagshaw, at Harwich ; Captain Bunbury, at Carlow county ; 
Mr. W. J. Fox, at Oldham ; Mr. T. Greene, at Lancaster ; Mr. Heyworth, 
at Derby ; Mr. Mackinnon, at Rye; and Mr. Roundell Palmer at Ply- 
mouth. Lord Norreys, ejected in Oxfordshire, has been returned for 
Abingdon ; the Hon. E. R. Lyttelton, ejected at Walsall, for South Staf- 
fordsbire ; Sir George Grey, ejected in North Northumberland, for Mor- 
peth ; the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, ejected at Liverpool, for the city of 
Oxford ; and Mr. Horsman, ejected at Cockermouth, for Stroud. 

By the decisions of election committees the Ministerialists gained three 
seats from the Derbyites, and three from the radicals ; and lost one to the 
Derbyites and one to the Radicals. By the other changes they have 
gained Lisburne from, and lost Carlow borough and Durham city to the 
Derbyites, and Chatham and Oldham to the Radicals. In the last two 
places the loss fell on the Gladstonian section of the party. Edinburgh- 
shire may be counted as a gain to the Gladstonians ; for, though the late 
Sir John Hope had not attended to vote since the change of Ministry, in 
the last Parliament he ranked as a Protectionist.— The Guardian. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 30.—4th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Sir J Bell, K C B, from 95th 
Reg, to be Col, vy Gen Sir T Bradford, GCB, dec. 20th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen 
Thorn, C B, to be Col, vy Maj-Gen Sir H Godwin, K CB, dec. 95th Reg of Ft; 
Maj-Gen Sir F Cockburn to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J Bell, K C B, removed to 4th Ft. 

War-Orrice, Dec. 30.--l4th Regt Lt Drag; Brt-Lt-Col Black, from h-p un- 
at, to be Maj, v Clarke, who ex; Brt,Maj Wilmer to be Maj b-p, v Black, who 
ret; Lt Barrett to be Capt b-p, v Wilmer; Cor Thesiger to be Lt-b-p, v Barrett; 
J Giles, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Thesiger. Ist Regt of Ft; Ens Hart to be Lt w- 
p, v Scroepe, dec; Gent Cadet White, from RI Mil Col, to be Ens w-p, 5th Ft; 
J Brown, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v Tritton, app to 87th Ft. 20th Ft; Capt Eve- 
legh to be Maj b-p, v Lord Mark Kerr, pro b-p, in the Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt 
Tomson to be Capt b-p, v Evelegh; Ens M‘Neill to be Lt b-p, v Tomson; H 
Vaughan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v M‘Neill. 34th Ft; Lt-Col Maxwell, froni 82d 
Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Brown, who exc. 4Ist Ft; Lt Balguy to be Capt b-p, v 
Tuckey, who ret; Ens Swaby to be Lt b-p, v Balguy; J Stirling, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, vSwaby. 6lst Ft; Surg Stewart, from 94th Ft, to be Surg v Gammie, who 
exc. 68th Ft; Maj Smyth to be Lt-Col b-p, v Lord Lennox, who ret; Capt 
Wynne to be Maj DP, v Smyth; Lt the Hen D Finch to be Capt b-p, v Wynne; 
Ens Garforth to be Lt b-p, v Finch; Sir B Henniker, Bart, to be Ens b-p, v Gar- 
forth. 82d Ft; Lt-Col Brown, from 34th Ft, to be Lt-Col v Maxwell, who exc. 
87th Ft; Capt ae be Maj b-p, v Brt Lt-Col Shortt, who ret; First Lt Mc 
Clintock to be Capt b-p, v FitzGerald who ret; First Lt Wolfe to be ot b-p, 
v Murray; Sec Lt Goddard to be First Lt w-p, v M‘Clintock; See Lt Wall to be 
First Lt b-p, v Wolfe; Sec Lt Tritton from 5th Ft, to be Sec Lt v Goddard; J 
Simpson, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v Wall. 94th Ft; Surg Gammie, from 61st Ft, 
to be Surg, v Stewart, whoexc. 3d WI Reg; Capt Dukett, from h-p unat, to 
be Capt v Macgregor, who exc. Ceylon Rifle Reg; Maj Lord Mark Kerr, from 
the 20th Ft, to be Lt-Col b-p, v Simmonds who ret. 


WARLIKE Precautions.—We understand that almost every infantry regiment 
now stationed in Ireland is under orders for foreign service, whilst orders have 
been sent to every corps at home, cavalry and infantry, to have the whole of 
their subalterns examined as to their eligibility and fitness for promotion. This 
savours much of 2d battalions, and ten troops a cavalry regiment.— United 
Service Gazette. 

Tue Army nN [np1A.—Several of the soldiers who had purchascd their dis- 
charges with the intention of proceeding to Australia, have requested and ob- 
tained permission to rejoin their regiments, as, after reaching Calcutta, the 
Commander-in Chief issued a parental order, warning the European soldiers 
against being tempted to relinquish the certainty of pension in their old age, 
for the more than doubtful and hazardous future involved in emigration to 
Australia. 

Very Mystrerrovs.—The Cabinet is not the only chamber in which there is 
discord, perplexity, and disunion. We hear in every quarter, at all the clubs, 
military and civil, that at the Horse Guards there is nothing but confusion- 
other resignations are talked off—in fact, such is the state of things there, that 
nothing but a change of the head of the department can restore order and place 
matters on qa proper footing. We hear that business is not transacted, indeci- 
sion and delay are so prevalent that at this momentous crisis the department 
is struck with paralysis. We hear a variety of reasons for this untoward diffi 
culty. We need not say how deeply we regret that such things should be. We 
hear why a certain most distinguished officer was passed over to fill his lament- 
ed master’s yacancy. We hear why the adjutant-general resigned. But what 
gives us sincere pleasure to hear is, thatthe subscription for presenting a tes- 
timonial to Lord Raglan is progressing most satisfactorily, one that will be alike 
honourable to the donors and to the gallant and beloved general.— London 
Morning Herald, 30th ult. 

Mivitary FuNeRAL OF A CLERGYMAN.—A singular tribute of esteem was 
paid by the soldiers of the Household Brigade to the memory of a clergyman, 
whose death took place at Windsor on the 17th inst.—the Rev. John Hawtrey, 
vicar of Kingston Seymour, who had in the early part of his life been in the Dra 
goon Guards, and for some time past, during a temporary residence with his 
son, the Rey. Stephen Hawtrey, one of the masters of Eton, had preached and 
lectured at the military church of the Holy Trinity, in the borough of Windsor, 
and had so gained the esteem of the military in perros that they had fre- 
quently exhibited their appreciation of his spiritual teaching by presenting him 
with several testimonials. As their last tribute of regard for the deceased gen- 
tleman, they intimated their wish to the family of the deceased to be allowed to 
participate in the funeral ceremony. This being promptly acceded to, the funeral 
cortége accordingly proceeded from Windsor to the cemetery at Eton as follows: 
—Mutes ; the hearse, drawn by four horses, with ten of the non-commissioned 
officers, in full military uniform, of the lst Life Guards, walking at each side, 
by whom the coffin was afterwards borne to the grave ; four mourning coaches, 
containing the relatives and friends of the deceased, followed by 16 uf the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the 2d Life Guards, from Regent Park 
Barracks, who, at their own request, formed a deputation from this regiment. 
‘The service was performed by the Rev. the Provost of Eton, cousin of the de- 
ceased, whose family has been connected with this ancient seat of learning up- 
wards of 300 years. Most of the shops in the line of procession were closed, as 
a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, whose piety and amiable dis- 
position had gained him universal esteem. A tablet to his memory will be 
erected in the military church by the voluntary subscriptions of the soldiers of 


the Household Brigade.—Jbid. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capts.: Symonds, of the Arethusa, has socapted the post of 
Flag-Capt. to Rear-Adml. Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., and will join the Aga- 
memnon, 90, at Constantinople ; Mends will take the command of Arethusa; 
J. Shepherd, recently of the Victory, 101, flag-ship at Portsmouth, is promcted 
to be Commodore of the Second Class, and appointed to the Fisgard np ed 
at Woolwich, for service as Commodore-Superintendent at Woolwich Dock- 

ard, in the room of Commodore Eden, whose period of service has expired; G. 
Smee, to command the Euryalus, 50, screw steam-frigate, commissioned at 
Chatham ; Sir F. W. Erskine Nicolson, Bart., to command the Pigue, 40, com- 
missioned at Devonport; A. P. Ryder, to command the Dauntless, 24, screw 
steam-frigate, commissioned at Portsmouth.—Lts. Boughey, Commerell, and E. 
8. Grove to the Pigue; F. H. Shortt, Hon. A. C. Hobart, and W. B. Elphinstone, 
to the Dauntless ; H. C. Toby, and H. J. Grant, to the Cressy, 80; T. Davies, 
S. F. Douglas, and T. 8. Bruce, to the Euryalus; D. Spain to the Royal George, 
120, screw steam-ship at Devonport ; W. &. Bridge, to the Basilisk, v. Spain; 
M. Singer to the Royal William, 120, at Devonport.—Paymasters : J. B. Hay 
to the Piste; Ancell to the Dauntless; Brady to the Euryalus, 50; Aldridge, 
to the Diamond, 28, at Sheerness ; Pidcock to the Fisgard.—Chaplains : Rey. 
W. S. Harvey to the Princess Royal, 90; Rev. J. K. Langton, to the Roya/ 
George, 120. 


Obituary. 


Dr. Miiu.—It is with sincere pain that we announce an event which will 
cause as much sorrow in the University of Cambridge, and indeed in the whole 
church, as Dr. Harington’s decease has occasioned at Oxford. Dr. William 
Hodge Mill, Regius Professor of Hebrew, Uanon of Ely, and rector of Brasted, 
died at Ely on Christmas-day. Dr. Mill took a very high degree in 1813, and 
was elected Fellow of Trinity College. In 1820 he went out as first principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, the noble foundation of Bishop Middleton. On his 
return, in 1838, he received the honourable and important appointment of do- 
mestic and examining chaplain to the late Archbishop Howley. Subsequently 
he was appointed Christian Advocate. In 1843 his patron and friend, Arch- 
bishop Howley, presented him to the living of Brasted, Kent ; and in 1848 he 
was elected Regius Professor of Hebrew, to which a canonry at Ely is attached. 
As a mathematician and scholar, Dr. Mill’s attainments were of the very highest 
order ; and the pursuits of his youth he continued as the relaxation of his ma- 
turer years. His acquirements in Sanscrit have won him an European reputa- 
tion ; and, as a contribution to the evangelizing of India, as well as a classical 
— in that great language, his Christ Sngrita is a work unparalleled 

n modern literature.— on Morning Chronicle. 


Dr. GILtKRest.—Dr. James Gillkrest, genes of Army Hospitals, 
and Correspending Member of the National Academy of Medicine of France, 
entered the medical department of the army in 1801, and served in the West In- 
dies with the expedition under Sir Thomas Trigge. As surgeon of the 43d, 
throughout the Peninsular war, he was present with the Light Division at va- 
rious affairs of outposts and minor actions, such as Sabugal and the Coa; be- 
sides the battles of Vimiera, Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, the siege of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and storming of St. Sebastian (as medical officer to the volunteers from 
the Light Division.) For these services Dr. Gillkrest received a medal with 12 
clasps. Qn the close of that war in 1814, he embarked with his regiment for 
America, and served in the affairs which terminated with the fruitless assault 
of the American intrenchments below New Orleans. In 1815 his regiment re- 
joined the army under the Duke on the advance to Paris. In 1827 he accom- 
panied the expedition to Portugal under Sir W. Clinton. In 1828 he served in 
Gibraltar during the yellow fever epidemic of that year, and was shortly after 
promoted to the rank of Deputy-Inspector, and placed on half-pay. In Puris, 
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during the three days of July, i830, he gave the benefit of his mature experi- 
ence as a military surgeon to the wounded of both parties. In 1832, during the 
prevalence of cholera in London, he was indefatigable in his exertions among 


the poor, and in a series of letters to the Times gave a graphic sketch of the 
progress of that epidemic. In 1833 he was recalled to active service as prinei- 
pal medical officer at Gibraltar, when his experience in cholera became again 
available during its prevalence in that garrison in 1834. After an arduous and 
eventful career of 41 years’ active service, he was promoted to the rank of In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, and placed on the retired list in December, 1846. 
Since his retirement he presented to the French Academy of Medicine a work 
on yellow fever, which called forth a high eulogium from that learned body, and 
he contributed to the General Board of Health a valuable monograph on the 
same subject, published in the board’s second report on quarantine, On various 
occasions Dr. Gillkrest had also published papers on cholera calculated to dis- 
pel the fears of the timid when called upon, in the exercise of the ordinary du- 
ties of humanity, to assist patients suffering from this disease, having convinced 
himself by careful observation that panic during pestilence is scarcely less di- 
sastrous than on the field of battle. 


In Dublin, by his own hand, during a fit of insanity, Lieut.-Col. Brownlow 
Villiers Layard, who for some time represented the borough of Carlow in Par- 
liament. At that period the deceased was a captain in [H. M. 37th Foot, and 
was subsequently promoted to the command of the 9th Regt. of Infantry, from 
which he retired not very long since—The Rev. William Jay, of Bath, a well- 
known and highly esteemed Dissenting Minister.—At Brussels, F. Van Eycken, 
a noted Belgian artist.—General Radneitz died at Berlin on Christmas-day. He 
has leit a very large circle of loving friends, and the whole German public bas 
long been accustomed to regard him as one of the celebrities of the times.—At 
Shantalla, Galway, G. H. Wilcox, Esq., the Collector of Customs, Leith.—At 
Nice, Sir William Lowthrop, Knight, of Hull, and Alga-house, Scarborough.— 
At Stonehouse, W. T. Kay, Esq., Assist.-Surg. R.M.—At Ethy-house, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall, D. H. Howell, Esq., late Lieut. 24 (Queen’s) Dragoon Guards.— At 
Plymouth, Major Harrison, late of the Royal Marine Artillery. 


PAusic. 


CLassicaAL QuARTETTE Sorrees.—The crowded state of our colnimns last 
week prevented the appearance of a lengthened critique on Mr. Bisfeld’s last 
Soirée, and the claims which the Philharmonic Society has upon our attention 
compel us, even to-day, to condense our remarks upon that soirée into a few 
specific points, which we trust will, although at this late date, be found of some 
interest to the reader. These classical entertainments, next to the Philharmonic 
Concerts, furnish the most desirable musical evenings we have, and it is to 
these we are more indebted for the advance in true musical taste, and the fos- 
tering and production of true musical talent among us, than to all the Operas 
and fashionable flash-concerts that can be given in a season. Hence we consi- 
der it our duty to keep an eye upon them, and as fur as in us lies, to speak of 
them as they are, advocate their utility, and criticise them in freedom, candour, 
and kindness. 

The Quartette of Haydn (No. 63 in G) produced on the 6th inst., is one of the 
best known and most beautiful of that master’s, having been written in the ma- 
turity of his genius and after a large experience in that class of composition. 
It was finely played, especially the Adagio, which is in the largest style. In 
this latter, as indeed in most slow movements, Eichhorn’s violoncello was ad- 
mirable. His tone was full and round, and his sostenuto smooth and flowing. 
In passages of execution however, as for instance in the Finale (so charac- 
teristic of Haydn), he loses his tone and produces the disagreeable effect of 
scratching.—The Trio, beginning with the change into E flat, was exceedingly 
fine. In the opening Allegro con brio of the Beethoven Quartette (No. 6 in B 
flat) which was also played, the various marks, particularly the Sforzandos, 
were observed with much fidelity, although the Tempo was too fast. From the 
motif of the second part, Boeldieu has taken bodily the subject of his overture 
to John of Paris.” The Adagio was worthy of all praise. From beginning 
to end, every mark of effect, every s/ur, every staccato, all were given with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, approaching as near perfection as the inevitable un- 
certainty of human means will allow: it was worthy of London, Paris, or 
Vienna. Take it for all in all, it was the best bit of ensemb/e we have ever heard 
from a string quartette. The Scherzo was too fast ; this fault became painfully 
apparent in the Tyio, where the first violin had as much as he could do, to play 
the notes at the undue speed. Even if perfectly executed, the excessive rapi- 
dity would have destroyed the proper effect. The same fault of too rapéd Lempo 
was also exhibited in the Finale Allegretto.—We here take the opportunity of 
begging the gentlemen not to fall into this modern ultraerror. ‘Tis bad enough 
in a full Orchestra, but in a classical Quartette it is absolutely unpardonable.— 
The Malincolia Adagio, introductory to the Finale, we consider one of the 
most difficult movements ever written, to produce properly. It abounds in en- 
harmonic changes, wherein the players have nothing to rely upon but their in- 
timate knowledge of their respective instraments. The progression of the 
harmonies and the resolution of the chords are so extraordinary, that each 
player must absolutely produce, or so to speak, manufacture the note, not 
from the existing chord or the anticipated resolution, but from his knowledge 
of his instrument, without the slightest dependence on the other players or his 
own ear—and herein consists the great difficulty of stringed, as compared with 
wind or percussion instruments. This“ pezzo” was played with great precision 
and correctness, with one exception, viz.: it was entirely too loud, or rather not 
sufficiently piano It is marked at the beginning by the composer, semper P. P., 
besides having it expressed in words, that it should be played with the greatest 
delicacy, (colla piv grand’ delicatezza.) Asif all this were not sufficient to en- 
sure the desired effect,the composer has inserted the P. and P.P. no less than eight 
times, each, in the course of this short Adagio. It should be but a whisper, a 
breath. We can assure the gentlemen, that played in this manner, (and we 
have had the good fortune so to hear it,) the effect is truly marvellous, and, 
what the composer intended, a real Malincolia. 

On the whole, the party are vastly in advance of their performance of last 
year. They are beginning to feel the effects of constant practice together, with- 
out which the greatest artists in the world would fail to produce effect. Ina 
quartette it is necessary that every player should be almost as familiar with the 
parts of the others, as with his own—and even after the most severe and con- 
stant practice, they must yield to one another, allowing each player, as he takes 
up the subject, to be a soloist for the time being and following and accompany- 
ing him, according to his immediate impulses of the moment. The elder Kean, 
after having rehearsed his parts at home, in the presence of his wife, gene- 
rally surprised as well as delighted her, by not playing in the exact manner 
according to which he had rehearsed: he played, like a true genius, accord- 
ing to his temporary inspiration. 

Madame Wallace made her début at these Soirées in Mendelssohn's second 
Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello in C Minor (Op. 66). This most lovely com- 
position has been already heard here, as played by Scharfenberg and Hoffman. 
Madame Wallace's execution of this dificult and classical morceau was charac- 
terised by clearness, distinctness, rapidity, and power. She never missed a 
note in the most rapid runs, or the widest distances: her accentuation was mas- 
terly; and the entire performance placed her at once on a level with our first- 
class pianists. She was rapturously encored in one movement: we hope to 
have the pleasure of hearing her soon again. 

Madame Bouchelle sang Dé tanti palpiti, and a new ballad by Wallace. In 
the former, her conception, style, and intonation were correct and pure, her ex- 
ecution neat and clean, and her rowlades and trills good. She does not seem to 
open her mouth sufficiently, but appears rather to squeeze the notes out, con- 
veying the idea of a much greater volume of voice left unemployed and at her 
service. She sang the ballad with much archness and point, and, what is im- 
portant in that class ef music, with great distinctness of pronunciation. Her ca- 
deuces, especially the last, were original, chaste, classical, and appropriate. 
We have never before heard her with half the pleasure. 

As Mr. Eisfeld's party have, in their previous seasons, gone pretty well over 
the more familiar and well-known quartettes of Beethoven and Mozart, we think 
it would add variety and interest to the performances, if he would produce some 
of those less familiar, for instance, Mozart’s No. 9 in B flat, and No. 10 in D 
major, both of which abound in the peculiar beauties of the author, as weil of 
melody as of harmony. The Larghetto of the former is particularly rich, varied, 
and flowing, and, although od/igato for all the instruments, especially brilliant 
for the violoncello. Could not Mr. Hisfeld also enlarge the sphere of his enter- 
tainment, so as to embrace the Quintettes of Mozart and Beethoven, with the 
addition of a second Viola? and if possible, the still farther addition of a Con- 
trabasso, for the Piano music, so as to give us the Quintettes, Sextettes, and 
Septettes of Hummel, Spohr, Onslow, &c.? With such additional inducements 
and attractions, we are sure that increased patronage would follow. 

Dodworth’s room is decidedly the best yet used for the purpose of Quartettes, 
both as to location, accommodation, and sound : there is sufficient resonance, 
without producing an echo. We congratalate Mr. Eisfeld and his subscribers 
on the selection, and hope that the remaining Soirées of the season may be 





given at the same place. : 
PuttHarwonic Concert-——The prepared notice is unavoidably laid over. 
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New Books. 


Tue Lost Prince. By John H. Hanson. New York. 1854. Put- 
nam.--This is not the first occasion on which the lost Prince and his usher 
into public notice have conjointly figured in these columns ; for we have 
more than once complimented the latter on the consummate ekill with 
which he has linked together such o chain of circumstantial evidence, 
proving the identity of Eleazar Williams with Louis XVII, as he truly 
observes it would be absolutely impossible to forge. Certainly the Bar lost 
a powerful advocate, when Mr. Hanson dedicated himself to the Ministry.-- 
Notwithstanding therefore the amount of abuse and earcaem that has been 
heaped upon bis scattered publications on this subject, we must declare 
our gratification at finding them here rewritten and carefully arranged, in 
a volume that covers the whole ground. Furthermore we believe that if 
this question involved an inheritance of a few millions of dollars, in place 
of elucidating an historical event that is held to be entirely unimportant 
in its consequences, there would be lawyers enough in the U.S. able and 
willing to undertake its conduct, on the faith of the case here credibly 
made out.—-Unprejadiced readers are consequently advised to judge for 
themselves, from the testimony here ready to their hands; and those who 
are under the influence of that most contemptible of all arguments—-ridi- 
cule--may perhaps discover that they have joined in a senseless hue and 
cry. Mr. Hanson’s extended and very able compilation deserves the most 
calm and careful review. May it meet with such ; and we trast that if the 
Prince de Joinville or General Cass should again undertake the task, they 
may come through it more creditably than heretofore. The Prince’s 
elaborate but suicidal letter on the first article in Putnam’s Magazine 
is now effectually demolished ; and the General, who is reputed to be the 
« St. Clair” of a newspaper attack on Mr. Williams and his position, fares 
but little better.--We still venture to side with the minority. 


Mrs. Pantincroy’s Carret-Baa ov Fux. S.P. Avery. Ibid. Garret 
& Co. If nineteen-twentieths of the contents of this carpet-bag have any 
connection whatever with the above-named old lady, of Boston Post cele 
brity, then is Mr. Joseph Miller a myth.--The wood-cuts however make 
amends for the prevailing staleness of the text. They are gleaned from 
Darley, Cruikshank, Doyle, and other mirth-provoking artists, whose pen- 
cils suffer less from a renewed acquaintance than does the pen of the Mr. 
Miller aforesaid. . 

P.S. Since writing the above, we have noticed an advertisement from 
Boston in which a protest is entered against this unworthy attempt to 
forestall the publication of the real Mrs. Partington’s memorabilia. We 
deem it but an act of justice to warn our readers accordingly. 

Hars anp Misuars or A Tour tn Evrore. By Grace Greenwood. 
Boston. 1854. Ticknor & Co.—The literary repute of the authoress of 
this book, and the peculiarity of its title, led us to expect in it something 
more than the journalised record of a visit to the most frequented lands 
ef the Old World. Much more however there is not ; and—save that it 
eontains here and there a bit of apt and independent criticism, an occa- 
sional outburst of poetic prose, a touch of democracy in political allusions, 
and of exclusiveness in those that are personal,—we must say that it is 
neither better or worse than a score of such works. Any body, who writes 
anything, can write his or her travelling experiences ; which indeed are 
always acceptable to a certain coterie of friends and admirers. Into their 
hands this book should be confided ; but it will scarcely startle the more 
apathetic public, 

VasconseLos. By Frank Cooper, New York, 1853. Redfield.—lt 
is seldom that we know or care what the eritics around us have to say, 
in respect to the works submitted toour poor judgment. It chanced how- 
ever very recently, whilst this “‘ Romance of the New World” was lying 
upon onr table, that on successively taking up a copy of the —— and of 
the ——, of the same date, we found a notice of it ineach. The contra- 
riety of opinion strack us very forcibly, and set us musing upon the hard 
case of a venturer in literary labours, who would seek to learn the verdict 
of the public, through the medium by which it is ordivarily expressed. 
Far be it from us to arraign our respected contemporaries. Only, to show 
how independent of each other are our daily journalists, we subjoin their 
varying notices, verbatim and entire, whilst cautiously abstaining from 
a hint of their names. Let us commence with the more favourable. 


The author of this rémance has embodied in it the adventures of De Soto and 
his adventurous companions in the discovery of the Mississippi river—-a mag- 
nificent episode, as he justly terms it, in American history. The scenes are 
laid in Spain and the New World, and the skill with which the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of chivalry are presented, make Vasconselos one of the most inte- 
resting works of American fiction. The reader will not fail to desire still fur- 
ther contributions of the kind to our literature from the same pen. Oarown 
annals offer a rich variety of materials, and there are few who could turn them 
to better account, if we judge from his present success, than Mr. Cooper. 


What a pity that Mr. Cooper’s pleasurable emotions, in reading this tri: 
bute to his merits, should be dampened by finding Spain accidentally sub 
stituted for Cuba in the above notice, whilst they must have been rudely 
dashed by the simultaneous appearance of what follows! 


This is a historical romance founded upon the Florida expedition of De Soto, 
in the sixteenth century. In style it is bombastic and verbose, and the plot, so 
far as it deviates from historical truth, appears to be a weak dilution of Sheri- 
idan’s Pizarro. We do not know whether “ Frank Cooper” is a genuine name, 
or a nom de erye If the latter, the author’s friends may felicitate him upon 
having withheld his name from a book which has so little merit. 


“ Who shall decide, when &c?”’ If we venture to do so it is, because 
after cultivating an acquaintance with the volume itself, we can say with- 
out hesitation that the truth, in our judgment, lies midway between the 
two extremes. Vasconselos is neither the best, nor the worst beok of the 
season, 


Tue Spanish Wire; A Pray. By Samuel M. Smucker. Ibid. W. 
Taylor & Co. Some little interest attaches to this publication, inasmuch 
as it is introduced as No. 1, of The Ameriean Drama. Whether the series 
will be made up of works of equal merit, there is no evidence ; but it is 
elear that the author of this play has some notions of the dramatist’s re- 
quirements, In the course of a most eulogistic memoir of Mr. Forrest,.the 
following passage occurs. 


The production of a successful play, not only requires ample leisure and free- 
dom from all care in reference to subsistence, during the process of composi- 
tion ; but also a more rare and difficult combination of intellectual qualities than 
belong to most other species of composition. First, there must be genius—the 

t’s heaven-born fire; the grace and beauty of dramatic versification; a fami- 
iarity with classical, historical, and mythological learning; the well-trained 
powers of the practiced thinker and writer; and a deep insight into the hidden 
springs of human action, feeling and passions; while other attainments less 
lofty or imposing are equally indispensable—a knowledge of stage effect; a con- 
structive ability whereby to avoid impossible or absurd situations, which would 
Violate the known relations of time and space; the resources of inventive geni- 
us, which furnish constant novelties and striking surprises on the stage; and an 
ability to intersperse the grave and gay, the solemn, the ludicrous, the pathetic, 
and the sublime, in judicious variety. To possess all these qualifications, falls 
only to the lot of the highest, and therefore the rarest, dramatic genius- 


Now we mast decline testing “ The Spanish Wife” by the severe standard 


here marked out, contenting ourselves with a couple of quotations, which» | 


from the peculiar division of the lines, we take to be intended for blank 
veree. The same originality of style and about the same average literary 
merit pervade the whole.—The romantic visit of Charles I., when Prince 
of Wales, to Spain furnishes the subject, though we deem it scarcely worth 


while to describe the plot. In our first extract, Sir William Sidney thus 
enlightens Buckingham. 


Sid. It occurred last evenin 
At the amphitheatre. All Madrid was present 
In its pomp, its pride, its beauty. Just alter 
The firet victim had stained the earth with 
His reeking blood, and was dragged forth 
Dead, from the arena; I turned to view 
The mighty circle of that teeming, 


Multitudinous sea of life; when near 

Me, I caught the most enchanting vision 
Human eyes have e’er beheld; a creature, 
Whose matchless loveliness at once enchained 
My eoul. | looked, and looked again. 

Each glance of love absorbed new draughts of 
Amorous fire, until I burned with an 
Admiring rapture, to which | had ever 

Been a stranger. 


The “ enchanting vision” proves to be a certain Donna Laura. 
and last extract ie a bit of their subsequent confab. 


Lau. If what you say be true,—my lord, 
Nor do I doubt it;—your’s must be a noble 
Land,—the home of mighty heroes, 
Statesmen, artists; and were I not a Spaniard, 
I might choose to be a Briton. 

Sid. It is indeed, my fair one! 

I am proud that I was born its citizen. 

But Spain can also boast of many 

Immortal names, in arts and arms, in beauty 
And in song] 

Lau. Your nation has at least one 
Glaring fault;—a serious one to us, the tender 
Sex! You are too cold and formal; you know 
Not how to love; and without love, life here, with us 
In Spain, becomes a cheerless waste, 

A heavy burden! 

S.d. How strangely you 
Mistake us! We Britons may indeed not be 
As wild, impassioned, fervent as the 
Lovely denizens of this fair sunny clime; 

But, believe me, we can love as deeply, 
As truly, and as well as they. That love 
Is not the strongest, which sends forth 
The loudest clamor. We have an ancient 
Adage in our land, which says that 
Deepest waters run the stillest. 
And so it is with love; although indeed, 
Whene’er its onward course is stopped by 
Stern and rugged obstacles, its stream will 
Boil, and fret, and burst in fury o’er them. 
(Laura surveys him admiringly. 


In a certain sense we also “ look admiringly.” For, if criticism would 
be entirely superfluous, we must add, that this drama set us pondering on 
the adventurous spirit evinced by certain publishers ; on the self-delusions 
of authorship ; and on the dim prospects of the American Drama, as fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Samuel M. Smucker. Ruminating on these topics, we 
fell asleep. 


Oar next 


Dictionary OF FRENCH Purases anp Ipioms. By J. Roemer. Ibid. 
Huntington and Mason.—\n the compass of a duodecimo volume, here 
is a very useful work, for the benefit of those who would acquire the art 
of writing and speaking French, with grace and propriety—an achieve- 
ment much more difficult than acquiring fluency in translating from 
French into English. Time and use can only thoroughly test the value of 
such a publication; but a partial examination induces us to commend it 
strongly. 


> — — 


Fine Arts. 


CoLovur rv Scutrrure,—No subject connected with the pictorial or plas- 
tic arts seems, of Jate, to have excited more speculation than the uses and 
functions of Colour. After having been long, in painting, universally re- 
garded as a sensual grace, a school of thinkers and rhapsodists has arisen 
with Mr. Ruskin for their eloquent spokesman, who, regard colour not 
only heraldically or traditionally (b/azoning Saints by the blues and 
scarlets of their robes, as well as indicating them by such constant symbols 
as lamb, palm-branch or wheel)—but, studying it with reference to the 
impression produced by it intrinsically,—defend it as a vehicle and ad- 
junct of expression in pictures. Contemporaneously with this movement 
it is sngular to observe, that a body of sculptors, alarmed, possibly, by 
the insipidity and weakness of modern sculptural art, has arisen, whose 
aim appears to be, to introduce animation, discrimination of parts and 
substances, by tints and thread lines, which, with public favour, may 
grow into blushes for a Venus's cheek, and which may lend to the god- 
dess not merely the golden armlet and necklace which the mighty men of 
old somewhat inconsistently sanctioned, but also the Tyrian purple for 
her robe !—Naturally enough, these proceedings have excited general and 
earnest interest among sculptors ; as one among many proofs of which, we 
print a few desultory notes and considerations on the subject, from a let- 
ter to a friend by Mr. Hiram Powers, the well-known American sculptor. 
Such being their origin, it is needless to defend their writer from the criti- 
cism to which he might have been exposed were the following put forward 
as a substantial essay by him. — 

Before considering the propriety of colouring Statuary, it may be well 
to point out the office of Form and the office of Colour. 

Form gives expression, action, motive, grace. In short, the purpose is 
in Form, We know what is meant by form, whether it bea man, a horse, 
or a dog ; and we know what any of these mean particularly by the par- 
ticular form or arrangement of their general form when we see them. 

A man when about to strike presents to our vie one arrangement of 
his form,—when about to leap another,—when about to ward a blow an- 
other, and so on. His face presents one form when he smiles, and anoiher 
when he weeps. Anger effects a new combination or form of the featares 
of > face,—and this, as far as it canbe, is the case with the animals ge- 
nerally, 

Rocks, trees, edifices, kc. cannot be said, properly, to have any other 
expression than that which is peculiar to inanimate things ; but they may 
have expression by resemblance to animated beings. A rock may look 
like the head of a man, and thus have a borrowed expression, and so with 
the others. I have seen clouds look “ very like a camel,” and even “like 
a whale.” 

Thus it would seem, that the Spirit, or what is vital, reveals itself and 
its purposes through Form--and as the form is, so will be the revelation. 
The Form enacts what the Spirit dictates. It is the telegraph, so to speak, 
of the soul which moves it. There can be no change of expression or 
character without motion, and no motion without a something which 
moves. Thissomething, whatever it be, is a form, or part of a form of 
forms. It follows that Form is the vehicle of expression. 

Having attempted to show what is the office of Form in Art. I shall use 


| fewer words in defining that of Colour. We may mistake for the moment 


a well-executed wax figure fora living human being, but we never mistake 
a statue of whatever excellence. And why? The first presents to our 
senses not only the form of a man, but also his very flesh, eyes and hair. 
The second gives us his form only, and therefore, however expressive it 
may be, and however like to some individual, it is not i//usive. The one 
appeare to have a fieshly body, the other, as it were, a spiritual body. 
The one appears to have a soul in the flesh, the other, appears to be an 
abstract soul. Furm shows how a thing is made, Colour shows of what it 
is made ; but the latter has no expression, and sometimes fails to show us 
of what a thing is made.—A_ board painted flesh colour would not look 
like a piece of flesh, nor would a similarly coloured piece of wax, if flat, 
square, or round,—but mould it into the form of an arm, a hand, or a face 
and instantly you suggest the thought of flesh. Giving it form has given 
it expression, to which the colouring has become a suitable accompani- 
ment. Colour, then, produces illusion, and is suggestive of matter or 
substance, and is beautiful and attractive, or otherwise, according to its 
arrangement or purity. The painter can do nothing without form; the 
sculptor can do everything in his legitimate art without colour. The 
painter, then, needs form; but does the sculptor need colour? Colour 
the Apollo Belvidere and he ceases to be a god, a spiritual embodiment : 
he steps down from his throne on high, and becomes man among men ; we 
touch him, talk to him, and handle him with familiarity. And if this {s so 
with one statue, it would be so with all, if all were equally perfect. 
When Scuipture calls upon ber sister Painting for aid gshe acknowledges 
her weakness, drops her chisel, takes up the palette, and pursues a mon- 
grel art, half sculpture half paintiag,—the one coufessedly imperfect, or 
it would not have required the other, and both together a decided failure, 
since without glass eyes and natural hair, even illusion is wanting. 

It is impossible to colour a marble statue so as to assimilate it to life, 
unless some means can be found of inserting glasseyes and actual hair for 
eyelashes and eyebrows. A wig might, indeed, be placed upon the head 
previously made bald to receive it, and this would be the only way of 
getting rid of the appearance of solidhair. Wesee hair (apparently such) 
on the head of a well-executed marble statue, but colour the statue to re- 
semble the natural colours ofreal life, and we directly expect to see hairs 
—to look in among the locks and ringlets, and find them light and float- 
ing like real hair. Now, what is the appearance of marble hair coloured ? 
It is that of locks of hair or a wig dipped in melted wax until saturated, 
and then matted upon the head. Marble can be coloured to resemble in 





some degree flesh, and to resemble the eyes in an inferior degree ; but the 


hair looks less like hair with colour than without it. Colouring statues 
therefore cannot be carried out consistently on its own principles, and if 
s0, to attempt it at all must be injurious. I trust that it will be abandon- 
ed at an early day. 

When I look upon a well-executed and expressive statue I do not feel 
that anything is wanting in it. It seems full and complete. The bare 
idea of colouring it is offensive to my taste ; I do not desire to see the 
natural body added to the pure soul that stands visibly beforeme. To 
me there is an inexpressible majesty in form alone, as seen in pure white 
marble carved to resemble man in the abstract,—a grandeur that trans- 
cends nature, and approaches the “image of God.” 


To the above a word or two of illustration may be added. Mr. Powers 
speaks conjecturally of what glass eyes and hair might do for a statue. 
Why not proceed, and remind the reader what they fail to do—from fact 
and experience ?--Let them be eyer so cunningly introduced, the effect 
will be found ghastly, startling, and unpleasant. Not to adduce sucha 
familiar exarsple as the Tussaud Gallery,—the Calvaries among the lakes 
of Northern Italy, at Orta, Varallo, and Varese ;—and the coloured fig- 
ures in the < wwe’ at Novara, said to be by a hand no meaner than that 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, may be recalled to all travelled dilettanti, in proof 
that High Art falls into close peril of being confounded with Low Artifiee 
—when she condescends to tamper with materials not legitimately her 
own. To illustrate from an opposite direction, the embossed pictures of 
Crivelli, Botticelli, and other of the early Church painters, where merely 
such accessories as jewels, crosiers, and glories are in relief—and never 
features.—pass thereby, to a certain onal degree, out of the category of 
pictures,—and come within the sphere of the china-enameller and the curi- 
osity-monger.— Athenaeum. 





Royat Acapemy Prizes.—The presentation of Medals to the success- 
ful students of the Royal Academy took place on the 10th ult., in the 
Lecture-room ; and, it being a Gold Medal year, the company was 
numerous.—In a short intreductory address, the President, Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, adverted to the generally satisfactory quality of the works 
which had been submitted for competition, as speaking well for the pro- 
sperity of our School of Art. He then proceeded to the distribution of 
the Prizes. 

The Gold Medal of Historical Painting was awarded to Mr. Charles 
Rolt.--The subject given for competition was “ Orestes, pursued by the 
Furies (seen by him alone), is comforted by his Sister.” The story, as 
told by Euripides in his tragedies of “Electra” and “ Orestes,” is as fol- 
lows :--Clytemnestra, while Agamemnon is absent at the Trojan war, 
forms a guilty connection with £gisthus, and her husband, on his return, 
is cruelly murdered by Clytemnestra and ber paramour. Orestes would 
have shared his father’s fate ; but is privately conveyed to his uncle, the 
King of Phocis, while his sister Electra is married to a peasant, in order 
that she may never aspire to the throne. Orestes, upon arriving at the 
years of manhood, burning with the desire of avenging his father’s death 
visits Mycene, and, incited by his sister, murders the ilty pair. This 
crime meets with the punishment always supposed by the ancients to at- 
tend parricide. He is tormented by the Furies, who show him the appari- 
tion of his mother, with the bloody dagger, and point to the wound in 
her breast. The lines chosen for illustration are :-—- 

Orestes. Ah mother! do not set thy Furies on me: 
See how their fiery eyeballs glare in blood, 
And wreathing snakes hias in their horrid hair, 
There, there, ed stand ready to leap upon me. 
Electra. Rest thee, poor brother, rest thee on thy bed 
Thou seest them not, ‘tis fancy’s coinage all. 

Mr. Charles Rolt, the successful candidate, has previously re 
medals in the subordinate classes. The award ies made hier? 4 

Next was awarded the Gold Medal for the best Group in Plaster, the 
subject “ The Death of Procris.” . 

Labitur, et parve fugiunt cum sanguine vires, . 
Dum que aliquid spectare potest, me spectat. 
Ovin’s Metamorphoses, lib. vii., 27. 

Mr. Edgar George Papworth, to whom was awarded the gold medal for 
the model of the above subject, is a grandson of the distinguished sculptor 
Mr. E. H. Baily, R.A., of whose classic genius Mr. Papworth seems to have 
inherited no inconsiderable portion. He also carried off the First Silver 
Medal for the model of a single figure. If our memory serves us well 
there has been only one other instance in the history of the Academy of 
the same person taking this double prize in the same year. 

The Gold Medal for Architectural Design—subject “A Design for a 
Military College in honour of F.M. the Duke of Wellington,”? was awarded 
to Mr. Richa in Shaw. The building is intended to contain 1000 
cadets, with the requisite officers and masters. The plan is in the form of 
a parallelogram, with wings projecting at the extremitics ; in the centre 
is a portico, approached by a double flight of steps, and leading into a hall 
of octagonal form, rising up into the central dome (in this hall spaces are 
left for frescoes, illustrative of the Duke.) The style chosen is Italian ; 
which, while admitting of great grandeur by means of the dome and por- 
tico, does not in any way interfere with an ample supply of windows, so 
essential to a building of a domestic character. A large parade-ground 
is provided in front, enclosed by a wall and balustrade. This isa highly 
meritorious composition. 

The Silver Medals were awarded as follows:—-For the best painting 
from life, to Mr. J. Powell; for the best painting from the living draped 
figure, to the same; and for the best drawing from Iife, to the same: for 
the second best drawing from life, to Mr. D, N. Fisher ; for the third best 
drawing, to Mr. H. Garland ; for the best model from life, to Mr. E. G. 
Papworth ; for architecture—subject, “ The Basement and First Columnar 
Order of the West Front of St. Paul’s Cathedral’~-to the one candidate, 
Mr. C. A. Legg ; for the best drawing from the antique, to Mr. J. Waight ; 
for the second best, to Mr. J. H. Banks ; for the third best to Mr. H. Gale : 
for the best model from the antique, to Mr.J. Adams; for the second bert, 
to Mr. E. Mitchell ;. for specimen of sciography (the science of shadows for 
architectural drawings), to Mr. J. C. L. Sparks. 

After the ceremony of distributing the medals had taken place, Sir 
Charles Eastlake delivered a well-judged and ingenious discourse on the 
use and abuse of academic training—pointing out that however needful 
nay, indispensable, is gradual study, the substitution of its receipts for the 
inventions of a healthy and poetical mind, must necessarily lead to the 
most enervating affectation. 

aL | 

Saes py Avction ty Romr.—* The expedient of disposing by auction 
of works of Art is rarely adopted here, and only on special occasions. One 
of these is about to occur, the Government having resolved to sell off, 
once each mouth during the wiater, the large and valuable collection 
which was accumulated, during the disturbances of 1848, in the Monte di 
Pieta, or State pawn-brok'ng office. At that period, on the earnest repre- 
sentations of its enlightened and accomplished president, the Marchese 
Campana, 200,000 dollars were advanced to artists and dealers in antiqui- 
ties, on the security of such objects as were certified to be of standard 
merit and importance, hy a commission of the Academy of St. Luke nam- 
ed for the purpose of examining them. Neither princip2! nor interest 
having in most cases been paid by the owners, the advances are now, after 
five years, to be recovered by monthly auctions. The first of these takes 
place on the 28th inst., and will embrace a repetition by Canova of his 
great group of Mars and Venus, finished after his death by Rinaldi ; while 
among the pictures occur the names of Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, Ghir- 
landaio, Pinturicchio, Pordenone, and Guido. The name of Marchese 
Campana, as charged with these sales, is sufficient guarantee for the mode 
in which they will be conducted.”——Letter from Rame, 10th ult: 





ABLE MEN SOMETIMES writk TwappLkE.—* But look at those two ragged 
and vicious vagrants that Murillo has gathered out of the street. You 
smile at first, because they are eating so naturally, and the'r roguery isso 
complete. But.is there anything else than roguery there? or was it well 
for the painter to give his time to the painting of those repulsive and 
wicked children? Do you feel moved with any charity towards childen 
as you luok at them? Are we the least more likely to take any interest 
in ragged-schools, or to the next pauper child that comes in our way, be- 
cause the painter has shown us a cunning beggar feeding greedily ? Mark 
the choice of the artist. He might have chown hunger in other ways, aud 
given interest even to this act of eating by making the face wasted or the 
eye wistful. Put he did not care to do so. He delighted merely in the 
disgusting manner of eating, the food filling the cheek ; the boy is not 
hungry, else he would not turn round to talk and grin as he eats.”-- 
John Ruskin, 


—_—_—@———_—— 


LITERARY ITEMS. 
Miss BREMER aGaty.—The comments of the press on this lady’s ‘‘ fomes 
of the New World”—a work already noticed in these columns—have drawa 
from her the following protest, which we find in print. We copy it, know- 
ing that many of our readers take considerable interest in the Swedish au- 





thoress; but we cannot see that her excuse as regards personalities is by 
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any means satisfactory. Ifa traveller publishes that which ought not to 
be published, the language in which it appears, and the consequent chance 
of its coming under the eye of those who may justly take offence, are un- 
important so far as principle is concerned. Miss Bremer writes : 

“ Having obtained a copy of the English translation of my late work, 
‘Homes of the New World,’ and having recently looked through some 
parts of it, I feel myself compelled to say a few words in reference to the 
same to my English readers. Although I certainly think the translation 
good and faithtal on the whole—as far as I yet have seen—and in many 

rts even excellent, especially in the latter part of the work, still I find, 

n several places, and most so in the first volume, misconceptions as to 
words and meanings of the Swedish original, some of which must convey 
to the reader not acquainted with this, impressions equally far from my 
mind and unjust to the persons or parties concerned. ‘The great difficulty 
of the translation of such a book, combined with the very unfavourable 
circumstances under which it was carried out, is enough to explain and 
excuse these mistakes. Still I owe it to my friends and to myself to state 
that there are such. As it is impossible here to enumerate all particular 
cases, I will only say that if a reprint of the English translation, carefully 
corrected after the printed Swedish original, may take place, many things 
that may now justly give offence will entirely vanish or seem different. A 
few cases, just come under my eye, I feel bound to name. Io the first 
letter from New York (1st volume, page 16), I find it said about a lady as 
amiable as highly gifted—‘ She seemed to me a beautiful soul, but too 
angular to be happy.’ The Swedish word translated by ‘angular’ is 
‘ fiukanslig,’ which signifies ‘ delicately sensitive.’ A little further, I find, 
in a relation of a visit on the Hudson, to the excellent family H——, and 
of the acquaintance with the generally (evea in Scandinavia) esteemed 
and beloved American author, Washington Irving; several misconceptions 
of Swedish words and meanings far from agreeable. In the latter part of 
the same volume I observe, relating to the amiable old couple of Casa 
Bianca, a whole passage which [am sorry to see there. That passage 
(but which, by-the-bye, does harm to nobody) in the manuscript letter, 
written in a moment of physical suffering aud mental depression, it was 
agreed upon to leave entirely out of the printed work. It is not to be 
found in the Swedish book. How it has happened to be retained in the 
English translation, after the express agreement about its expulsion be- 
tween myself and Mrs. Howitt, whose kind and generous mind was fully 
aware of its impropriety, is to me incomprehensible ; and so are the re- 
maining in English of two more passages of personal criticism expressly 
desired by me to be omitted, and neither of which is to be found in the 
English book. Of course, great difficulties must attend the communing 
and working in fall harmony together ia such matters, for two persons in 
far separated countries but, as [ cannot explain the named disagree- 
ment in these last cases, I can only state that so it is.” 


Frexca Occupation or THe Exouisa Srace.—On this subject the 

Musical Transcript has an article, in which, after enumerating the 
ieces lately brought out, for which we are indebted to the French, it 
raws the inference— 

“That the art of constructing original dramatic works, illustra- 
tive of the life of the English people, is likely to be soon enumerated 
among the lost arts of this country, The literary men of the day depiore 
the decline of the drama, but can do nothing to avertit, The more 
phlegmatic of their body shrug their shdulders, and, having determined 
that the mission of the drama was fulfilled in another age, betake them- 
selves to some other department of literature. The more enthusiastic of 
their body go on dreaming of revolutions that never cecur, write plays 
that managers shrink from with terror, and console themselves with the 
conviction, that if they have not restored the British drama to its old 
Elizabethan glory, it isonly because wrong-headed entrepreneurs will not 
allow them a fair hearing. In the meanwhile, the stage remains almost 
exclusively in the possession of a host of playrights, some masters of terse 
or polished language, some barely able to write tolerable grammar, some 
tied closely to their original text, others able to fill up a bald place with 
much verbal embroidery ; but all alike in the want of creative power and 
constructive talent. This state of things, we repeat, is matter of :egret 
to the members of the literary profession,—a profession which, now-a-days, 
scarcely includes the working dramatists. How the French so complete- 
ly got the start of us, that the Parisian stage is constantly producing 
novelties, while we give up creation altogether, is a point on which we 
may reflect at some future time. 


Leacue Paize Essays.—The adjudicators of the ““ League Prize Essays” 
have made their award. Our readers may remember that when the League 
re-organized itself on the accession of the Derby-Disraelite Ministry to 
power, its council offered £300 for literary competition—£250 for the best 
easay, £50 for the next best essay—‘ Showing the result of the repeal of 
the corn laws and the free-trade policy on the moral, the social, the com- 
mercial and the political interests of the United Kingdom.” Umpires 
were named ; and, 8 now appears, thirty-one persons severally entered 
the lists and devoted themselves to the chancesof winning the race. A 
Mr. Heury Dunckley, a Baptist preacher in Salford, has won—a Mr. James 
Grant coming in fur the second place and £50. Of course these papers 
will be published by-and-bye, and every reader whose curiosity in such 
matters is not yet worn out will then be able to judge for himself whether 
the common gift of an obstinate mediocrity has or has not again carried 
off the laurel.—dtheneum. _ ; 


Curar Novers a Famore in THe Lonpon MARKET.—We have Mr. 
Beatiley’s authority for stating that the experiment made by bim of a 
large reduction in the price of uovels has failed for want of public support 
~-as we feared, when the announcement was first made, would ultimately 
prove to be the case. “I frankly confess,” says Mr. Bentley, “ that the 
editor was right, and consequently that 1 was wrong in the supposition 
that the increased sale would enable me still to secure the interests of 
authors as well as those of the publishers.” The circulating libraries, it 
appears, did not approve or appreciate the change, as was expected by 
Mr. Bentley. He consequently returns to the old system.—.Athen@um. 

—_ ~~». 


Pants Fasutoys ror raz New Year.—Before we describe the General 
Fashions for the New Year, we must glance at the most superb item ot 
the day, “ the Court Mantle ;” the choice of which bas been a matter of 
greater difficulty than can be imagined by those unacquainted with the 
importance of the High Court of Fashion, The decree was delayed until 
the carrying of it into effect can only be ensured by the most extraordi- 
nary exertion; but (rays our Correspondent) the gravity of the question, it 
is true, necessitated this tardiness, First, it was necessary to cousider whe- 
ther there should be a mantle of a particular shape for the Empress; another 
for the wives of the Ambassadors ; another for those of the senators ; and, 
lastly, one for the simple mortals of the Court. Next, was the description 
of material to be regulated—what was to be the length? The latter spe- 
cially occupied several sittings. Finally, after many speeches and smart 
replies, the matter was agreed on; and the day was gained by the great 
“ Equality” party, who caused its powerful voice to be heard even in the 
august and aristucratic assembly at the Tuileries. The trains are to be 
of equal length for all ladies, whether they be Ambassadresses ; Wives of 
Ministers, of Senators, or of Councillors of State: the Empress alone will 
have the privilege of a longer train. Only the members of ,the Imperial 
family are authorised to wear the ornamentof the Bee. Prince Napoleon, 
the son of Jerome, has adopted Bees of gold, as oraaments to the whips of 
his postillionsand grooms, | 

The materials most used for the Court Mantle are velvet, plain or span- 
gled ; or watered silk, old style ; cloth of gold or silver. Nearly all are 
ornamented with rich embroidery, and with a trimming on the edge, 
either in lace or feathers, The great difficulty will be how to wear this 
garment, and to raise or lift up the train on the left arm, There are pro- 
fessors who advertise to teach this accomplishment : there will also, doubt- 
less, be several schools.—The Mantle of the Empress is of green velvet 
embroidered with gold, with a border ornamented with a tress of gold lace ; 
Dress with three volauts of lace of gold and puffing (Bouillonnes,) held in 
pi nw Diadem of diamonds, and a feather rolled at the back of 

We have little in the way of general novelty ; for so much attention bas 
been devoted to the Court Mantle, that the "der parts of ladies’ dress 
have been comparatively neglected, 

The dresses which are to be worn under the mantle are necessarily of 
great richness. Lace and gold and silver are considered to assort well 
with this superb mantle, We bave seen some silks with volants of cut 
opev-work ; and embroidered in gold, 80 as to imitate lace made of gold. 
There are turee volants thus ornameuated. The front of the body and the 
trimming of the sleeves are cut in the same way. These dresses are of 
enormous price ; others are made of cloth of gold or silver. The ground 
is entirely gold or silver, With either a continuous pattern, or detached 
bunches of flowers, which rise from the ground of the stuff in uniform, or 
in one alone, or mixed colours ; and the golden threads reappear so as to 
constitute ornaments in the midst of the flowers, or in the more brilliant 
portions of the pattern. Dresses fur balls are composed of light materials, 
such as gauze, in which silver predominates ; the patterus being either de- 
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tached bunches of flowers, scattered flowers, or stripes running along the 
volants ; or, finally, a gauze entirely of silver. The latter, however, re- 
sembles in some degree, the gauze which is put over vases and gilt time- 
pieces, to preserve them from dust. 

Descending from the costumes of the Court, we find volants never so 
much worn as at present; and the fullness of dresses carried to the ex- 
treme. A few dresses of plain stuffs, without patterns, are seen; but they 
are trimmed on the front. Thus, we have seen a chestnut-coloured dress 


(which, together with red currant, are the colours in fashion) trimmed 


with two bands, of the width of the hand, of plush of the same colour ; five 
bows, with hanging ends, fill up the vacant space. The body is also 
trimmed with wide bands, and bows similar to those of the petticoat, and 
they serve to close it in front. The sleeves are trimmed at the edge, and 
on the inside of the arm, with a similar plush. At present nearly all the 
trimming of bodies of dresses are placed on flat, starting from the point of 
the body, ascending the front up to theshoulder, getting gradually larger, 
and coming down on the back, following the small side-seam. The Bas- 
quine forms the continuation of this kind of ornament, which is called 
“braces,” and forms a kind of trimming for the back, which, siace the 
berthe has been laid aside, has been entirely flat—London Ili, Vews, 


Tue Watpenstan (Prostestant) Cuurcn, at Turty.—It affords us. the 
most sincere pleasure to copy what is subjoined, from a London paper. 
It is written by a Correspondent at Turin. 

“The consecration of the Church took place on the 15th of Novbr. 
The congregation at the Italian service consisted of about 1400; at the 
afternoon French service about 1000 or 1100 were present. Among-hese 
were the English Minister and his attachés, the Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
the Swiss Minister, and the American Secretary of Legation from Tusca- 
ny, the first Waldensian Deputy ever elected, Mr. Molan (now a second 
time member of the chamber,) many Roman Catholics of all classes, and 
not a few of the noble exiles from Lombardy, Naples, &c. The Rev. Mr. 
Revel, the Moderator, with seventeen pastors and professors of the Wal- 
densian College at La Jour, assisted at the ceremony—the Moderator 
preaching the French sermon, and the Rev. Mr. Meills, pastor (with Mr, 
Bert, at Turin,) the Italian sermon. The/forms of the service are nearly 
similar to those of the Church of Scotland, and the singing to the aeccom- 
paniment of the organ was admirable. Most of your readers will be aware 
that the Waldenses are the ancient inhabitants of the mountains of Pied- 
mont and Dauphine, and have held the Alpine passes between the sources 
of the Po and the Durance ; around which, in spite of the cénturies of per- 
secution, they still cluster. Their faith is that of the Bible denuded of all 
Roman Catholic additions, which they have in all ages resisted. It ap- 
peared in the fifth century. In the beginning of the ninth, friends and 
enemies recognised it in the well-known controversial writings of Claud, 
Archbishop of Turin, who was the greatest opponent of Roman error and 
Roman tyranny of his day—in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
MSS. still extant prove that the tenets of the Waldenses were substantially 
the same as those of the followers of Waldo and the Pooren of Lyons, of 
the Albigenses, of the Bohemian Brethren, of our own Wicklifiites, or Lel- 
lards; which, in fact, are more formally set forth in a detailed confession 
of faith in 1580, This is, in all important matters, consistent with the 
great principles of Christian truth, as recognised by Evangelical Protes- 
tants. Having been deprived of Bishops at the death of Claud, the Church 
Government became, and continues to be, Synodical. From the above 
era their history is one of continued persecution, which, in 1655, appeared to 
have arrived at its maximum, amidst massacres and brutal cruelties. 
This called forth the interference of Cromwell and the States General of 
Holland ; but, in spite of solemn treaties, in 1688 they were again forced 
to abandon their country by the Duke of Savoy. Two years afterwards, 
after thousands had perished, and some 4000 settled in Germany, 800 
Waldenses, travelling Savoy from the Lake of Geneva to the sources of 
the Durance, near the Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre, entered their coun- 
try inarms, led by their Pustor and General Arnaud. In spite of all op- 
position, they recovered some of their valleys, and have ever been faithful 
to their Sovereign. The Italian Waldenses, Vaudois, or Valdesi, amount 
now to about 20,000. The constitutional laws of Piedmont set them free, 
in 1848, from numerous disabilities ; and the right of worshipping God in 
their native land, according to their conviction of the dictates of revealed 
religion, de facto, though not de jure, is at last accorded to them. Though 
still in great poverty, the assistance of England and Holland, with that of 
private friends, has enabled them, with extreme perseverance and self 
denial, to maintain an educaticu in their valleys which is worthy of their 
faith. They have even now men capable of bearing witness to Gospel 
truth with dignity, knowledge, and zeal, whenever and by whomsoever 
called upon. The wonderful chain of events by which Providence has 
preserved them for so many ages in the maintenance of truth, seems at 
last to have brought them to an epoch when they may bear witness be- 
yond their Alpine valleys in those fair plains of Italy into which they have 
as yet been denied an entrance. The consecration of this noble edifice ie 
therefore, a great political as well as religious event. Piedmont bas the 
honour to be the first state in Italy to give civil and religions liberty to her 
subjects ; the tyranny of the other Italian States have driven into this 
Constitutional Monarchy no less than 40,000 exiles Who at this moment 
are under protection of her laws. 

“The Church of the Waldenses, commenced in the autumn of 1851, is 
in the Lombardo-Gothic or Romanesque style, of which so many ancient 
specimens remain in Verona, Monza, Milan, &. * * . * * 
This is probably the only modern attempt in Italy at the revival of the 
ancient Medieval style, called Lombard ; and it has cost the public £6000, 
including its organ-railing, gas-heating apparatus, and furniture. It is, 
therefore, worthy ot the noble city in which it stands—a monument of con- 
stitutional liberty as well as of Christian zeal.” 


Tut Largest Viapvct in THE Wortp.—The opening of the Newport, 
Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway, which took place last week, bus na- 
turally drawn attention to the works in connexion with that line yet to 
be accomplished. The line at present extends but from Newport to Here- 
ford ; though the continuance of the narrow guage from the last-named 
city to Shrewsbury, Worcester, &c., on to Liverpool and the north, ren- 
ders it of more importance than might at first be considered. An impor- 
tant extension, however, yet remains to beaccomplished. This is, to form 
a loop line at Pontypool, ata junction of the Hereford and Pontypool 
Railway, which will extend thence to the greatcoal basin of Glamorgan- 
shire, embracing also much of the iron and coal district of that county and 
Monmouthshire. This will be termed “ the loop line ;” and, att ntion 
being now directed to this branch, we find that, in connexion with its 
works, a viaduct, which will be the largest in the world, is about to be 
constructed. 

From Pontypool the loop line extends up the picturesque valley of 
Crumlyn, which forms, ia fact, the first entrance upon the romantic scene- 
ry of Wales. This valley extends tor about five miles to the west. Upon 
this piece of the line there isa tunnel now cutting, 800feet long; and 
embankments of a large character, with here and there deep cuttings, are 
necessary. Just beycud the tuunel the railway will suddenly emerge up- 
on the bigh range of land known us the Soverydd Mountain. The apex 
of this great elevation will form the resting-pluce of the first abutment of 
the largest railway viaduct in thé world. Below is the wéstern valley, in 
which the river Ebbw flows downwards to the Severn. The railway of the 
Monmouthshire Company runs through this valley ; aud a small village 
with two or three collieries, tills up the scene, which is peculiarly attrac. 
tive. The viaduct will cross the valley to the opposite height of Trinant 
mountain, and then branch off angularly to the crest of Crosepenmayne- | 
hill, a small valley lying between, The mean height of the viaduct above 
the railway now traversing the western valley will be no less than 200 
feet. When this passage is accomplished, the line will extend through a 
beautiful Monmouthshire district of bill and vale, full of mineral wealth 
and works, into the Glamorgaushire district, which equally teems with 
products calculated to enrich a railway proprietary. ‘the loop line wil 
proceed oa to Qyaker’s yard, where it will unite with the Tatf Vale Rail 
way, which proceeds down, on the one hand, to the great shipping port of 
Cardiff, and, on the other, up to the great works of the late Sir Jobu Guest, 
Mr. Crawshay, and Mr. Alderman Thompson, at Merthyr, Dowlais, Peny- 
darren, &. Thence a line is projected to extend to shipping ports fur- 
therdown—Neath, Swansea, Port Talbot, Milford Haven, &. ; the whole 
district teeming with a vast population aud the largest colliecies and iron- 
works in the kingdom. 

_The Crumlyao viaduct, however, being the more immediate object in 
view, to itwe return, This work hasbeen undertaken by Mr. T. W. Ken- 
nard, of Duke-street, Adelphi, London, the engiueers being Mr. Liddell 
and Professor Gordon. The eutire erection, we understand, bas been ta- 
ken at a sun sumewhat below £40,000, and, although it is believed the 
amount is unusually low, it is stated that the work wil! be accomplished 
within that figure. The whole of the plans have been carefully examined 
and fully approved by the eminent eng neers. The viaduct will be in two 
parts, as we before stated, the first stretching from the Soverydd mountaiu 
to the Trinant—the total length being 1.650 feet. ‘The chiet structure— 
that crossing the Western Vulley--will be 1.066 feet, divided into seven 


girders, the whole being surmounted by a wooden platform, on which will 
be laid the permanent way. These girders will rest on piers, entirely 
formed of iron, and each pier will consist ofa group of 14 columns, framed 
together with cast-iron girders every 17 feet, and braced vertically and 
horizontally with wrought-iron ties. When the whole of this stupendous 
structure is raised, and passengers are seated in carriages proceedin 
across it, they will be at a height from the level of the railway in the va 
ley below equal to that of the great monument in London, or more than 
200 feet.—London Paper, Dec. 1. 

Tur Haxwewt Cooxery Boox.—So much progress has been made in 
that humane treatment of insane persons, which allows them to follow 
their ordinary callings and pursuits, that nearly all the in-door work of 
many lunatic asylums is now performed by the patients. 

Thus at Hanwell there are lunatic gardeners who keep their parterres 
and greenhouses in a most rational state of order and neatness, and we 
have not heard that the cracked violinist, to whose music his poor com- 
panions are allowed to dance, is in the habit of mixing up “ Pop goes the 
Weasel” with the Dead March in Saul, or committing any similar instru- 
mental vagary, as many might expect. Encouraged by the success of the 
gardening, washing, ironing, tailoring, and other experiments, the Direo- 
tors of this noble establishment have recently attempted to extend this 
employment of the insane to the higher branches of household economy — 
including the great mystery of the kitchen. 

But insane cookery, to judge of the specimeens of the Hanwell cuisine 
which are now before us, does not scem likely to turn out so well as the 
simpler arts to which the presence of the wits does not appear absolutely 
indispensable. It is to be feared thit the digestions of the inmates of 
the asylum might be seriously impaired by such dishes as the following :— 

Soufflet 4 la Bombardino.—Take three-quarters of a pound of Dorking 
lime, two ounces of the best saltpetre, and a coffee-cup full of tin tacks. 
Beat well together with a whisk, bake for seven minutes and a quarter; 
add a few horse-chesnuts, a handful of cow’s hair, and gill of lemon juice. 
If the cook be a dissenter, or have secretly married the butler, the lemon 
juice may be omitted. 

Apoplectic Jelly.—Take four hundred kangaroo’s eggs, and when the 
water is hot simmer gently, stirring in dandelion leaves one by one ; strain 
all through a thin deal board, and set it by in a piot basin to cool, This 
will keep for any length of time (if Dr. Conolly is not allowed to look at 
it,) and will serve as a vegetable for sick people or young children, If 
not sweet enough, add some indigo and steel-filings. 

Ottenitza Pudding.—Take some old Russ‘a duck and shred it in a stew- 
pan with as much water as you can pour in without putting the fire out, 
When the feathers are loose pluck them out carefully, and mince with 
forced meat for garnish. Put in half a tablespoontul| of salt, a bunch of 
chopped straw, and a little grated pumice stone, then add the rice. 
Sweeten to your taste, dress with your garnish, and serve ina napkin A 
few tea leaves sprinkled over, will make it look more inviting. If any- 
body comes into the kitchen while the stew-pan is on the fire, put it ander 
the table. 

Methuselah Fritters—-Have some castor oil boiling, elice three large 
heads of mangel-wurzel, and put them in your castor oil till quite eriep. 
Try them with your finger. If done enough they will burn you. Add 
three oysters, a nutmeg, a teacupfal of brown sugar, and a capsicum. If 
more flavour is wanted, you may adda tablespoonful of Bath brick. Serve 
up hot on a gridiron. If for a second course, tripe may be substiiuted for 
the mangel-wurzel, but oilof vitroil is preferable. 

Croquettes & la Conolly.—Steal a marrow-bone from which the marrow 
has been taken out, and burn it till charred. Then scrape it into a butter- 
boat, with two spring onions minced, an oyster shell, and a quarter of @ 
pound of dry glue. Put up in shapes, and let it stand till it is mouldy. 
Have some treacle cold, and when it boils, dip your croquettes in it one 
after another, and serve up in the middle of next week. If made with 
marine glue they require more care, but will eat all the criaper. The 
yolks of two shop-eggs may be added, but this is a matter of taste, and 
unless the eggs are very stale they will give your croquettes too nutty @ 
flavour. Some roll the croquettes in the ashes, but this in not to be re- 
commended, unless where there are foreigners at table and a man-servant 
is kept.—Punch, 


Aw Exrraorpinary Tres.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle announces the 
discovery in California of a most magnificent coniferous tree, 300 feet 
high, “This magnificent evergreen tree, from its extraordinary hei 
and large dimensions, may be termed the monarch of the Californian 
forest. It inhabits a solitary district on the elevated slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, near the head waters of the Stanislau and San Antonio rivers, ia 
lat. 38 N., long. 120 10 W., at an elevation of 5,000 feet from the level of 
the sea. From 80 to 90 trees exist, all within the circuit of a mile, and 
the®e varying from 250 feet to 320 feet in height, and from 10 to 20 feet im 
diameter. Their manner of growth is much like Sequoi (taxodium) scm- 
pervirens, some are solitary, some are in pairs, while some, and not unfre- 
quently, stand three and four together. A tree recently felled measured 
about 300 feet in length, with a diameter, including bark, 29 feet and 2 
inches, at 5 feet from the ground ; at 18 feet from the ground it was 14 
feet 6 inches through ; at 100 feet from the ground, 14 feet ; and at 200 
from the ground, 5 feet 5 inches.’ The bark is of a pale cinnamon brown, 
and from 12 to 15 inches in thickness) The branchlets are round, some- 
what pendent, and resembling a cypress or juniper. The leaves are pale 
grass green. Those of the young trees are spreading, with a sharp acu- 
minate point, The cones are about 24 inches long, and 2 inches across at 
the thickest part. The trunk of the tree in question was perfectly solid, 
from the sap-wood to the centre ; and judging from the number of concen- 
tric rings, its age has been estimated at 3,000 years. The wood is light, 
soft, and of a reddish coloar, like redwood or tixodium sempervirens. or 
this vegetable monster, 21 feet of the bark, from the lower part of the 
trunk, have been put in the natural form in San Francisco for exhibition 5 
it there forms @ spacious carpeted room, and contains a piano, with seats 
for 40 persons. On one occasion 140 children were admitted without in- 
convenience. An exact representation of this tree, drawn on the spot, ie 
now in the hands of the lithographers, and will be published in a few 
days.” 

Perttous Apventurs ix A Cave.—On Tuesday, the 3d inst., while the 
steamer Fag was aground near Ste. Genevieve, Captain Gray the pilot, 
accompanied by an Englishman, undertook to explore the great cave 
situated three miles above that place, taking with them a lamp, ladder, 
de. They entered the cave about cight o'clock on Tuesday evening, and 
had advanced a distance of nearly two miles when their lamp was unfor- 
tunately broken and extinguished. After groping about for a length of 
time, they fousd an upward passage or chimney, so nearly perpendicular 
that Gray found it impossible to ascend it. The Englishman, however, 
clung to it as his last hope of deliverance, promising bis companion, if be 
reached the top in safety, to mark the spot by tying a handkerchief to @ 
tree and then go for assistance. Fortunately, be made his egress in safety. 
It was not yet day, so he was unable to take observations, but marking 
the place, a8 agreed. he proceeded to the village for assistance, and re- 
turned early on Wedacsday morhing with two or three others. He vainly 
attempted to fiad the place of his egress. They then procerdd to the 
mouth, and under the guidance of the Englishman, found the place where 
he left bis friend, but he was not to be found. The captain, in his uncer- 
tainty of the escape of bis companion, felt impelled to renew his efforts to 
extricate himself, and groped on till exhausted nature compelled him to 
«ive up indespair. The party in search returned for furtber assistance, 
and were eagerly joined by the officers and crews of four steamers. At 
two o’clock on Wednesday they entered, and proceeding to the place 
where Captain Gray was last seen, they divided, and proceeded in diffe- 
rent directions continued the seareh till three o’clock on Thursday mornidg, 
when, to the great joy of all, he was found. He had sat himself down te 
to die. He bad not only worn his gloves completely out, but bis fingers 
were torn to the naked bone, in bis vain efforts to extricate himeelf. The 
fleeh was worn from bis knees, and his boot tecs and paut legs were aleo 
demolished. He was found a distance of three and a half miles from the 
mouth of the cave, greatly exhausted. He is now on board his bout and 
doing well. He was forty-three hours in the cave. 4 

This great cave has many outlets or chimneys, as they are called, one of 
which is said to be five miles from the mouth.— St. Lous Democrat, Jan. 9. 


—_———— 


Tus Iron Trape.—The total produce of pig iron for the year 1850, 
was estimated at 2.380.000 tons. In order to produce this quantity ibere 
were consumed 9,500,00 tons of coal, 2,500,000 tous of ironstone, and the 
ores operated upon could not have deen less thau 7,000 000 tons. But the 
most remarkable fact in connexion with the iron trade is the immense 
weight of atmospheric air required in the various blast furnaces, and 
whieb. although generally considered asso light in its nature, bas yet con- 
siderably exceeded in weight that of all other materials consumed. One 
of the large furnaces of Sonth Wales cousumes 12,503 cubic feet of air 
cach minute in eupplying the oxygen necessary to the combnstion of the 
fuel. To supply the aireonsumed on an average in each furnace requires 
au engine of 25 horse power. Engines of nearly 12,000 horee power are 
constantly employed to drive the “ breath of life” into the glowing masses 
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000 gallons of air per minute, or five tons weight per hour. The 
a of furnaces in blast in 1850 was 459; the aggregate weight of air, 
therefore, required during that period to keep life in these fiery monsters | 
was not lees than 55,080 tons daily, or 20,019,000 tons during the year—a 
quantity exceeding in weight the totals of the coals, ore, and limestone 
consumed in the process of smelting. 

—_—_—_ 

Tur Gourt at Wrxvsor Castix.—The extremely cold weather of the 

t week has added a novelty to the usual Court pastimes in* the diver- 
sion of skating. The Prince Consort, with the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, have indulged in this agreeable exercise in the Home Park, a!most 
daily since the frost setin. On Thursday morning, several officers of the | 
regiments quartered at Windsor bad the honour of joining the Royal party. 
The Queen, accompanied by Lord and Lady Jobn Russell, walked down to 
the ice, and remained a considerable time.—Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
whose arrival at the Castle was announced last week, took his departure 
for Southampton on Tuesday, en route for Lisbon, to pay a visit of condo- | 
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lence to the King Consort.--The Duke and Duchess de Nemours visited 


her Majesty on Monday.~-The Earl of Clarendon, Lord and Lady Jobn 
Russell, and Lord Raglan, bave been among the guests of her Majesty | 
during the pase week.—-The Royal Dramatic Performances in the Rubens | 
Room at Windsor Castle, will not be resumed uatil after the expiration of | 
the family2mourniog for the late Queen of Portagal ; namely, on the 17th 
roximo, when the first drama played before her Majesty and the Court 
circle will be Sir Edward B. Lytton’s drama of “ Money.”’--Lonton 
Weekly Paper, Dec. 31. 
RemarkaBte Accrpent.—A few evenings since (says a late English 
aper) @ servant girl living at one of the shops in the Corridor, Bath, was 
directed to fetch a decanter from a cupboard in the drawing room. The 
girl got on achair for the purpose, when she suddenly fell through a 
«porrowed light” in the floor into the room beneath—a height of 20 feet. 
The inmates, alarmed by the crash of the glass, rushed to her assistance, 
and discovered her ina state of unconsciousness, sitting upright in a chair, 
with her arm stretched out, firmly holding the decanter in her hand. She 
had, it appeared, fallen into the chair, for the seat had sunk several incbes, 
but the decanter was not broken, neither had she sustained any injury be- 
ond a few bruises on the arm and band, and a slight scratch at the back 
of the head from the broken glass or wirework protecting the casement. 
There was another person in the room at the time of the accident, but it 
was 80 instantaneous that she saw nothing of it, while the girl herself has | 
no recollection at all of falling. Mr. King, surgeon, was called in, and | 
was of opinion, from the state in which he saw the girl, that she had been 
seized with catalepsy. She is now quite recovered. 





Tas Loxpon CuristMas Ratway Trarric.—The amount of Christmas 
traffic on all the leading metropolitan railways appears to have considera- 
bly exceeded that of any previous year. On the London and North-Wes- 
tern, during the period called the “* Christmas week,” there passed down 
the line 27,000 parcels and Christmas presents, and up 12,250 for distribu- 
tion throughout London, exclusive of many thousands of parcels coming 
hy goods trains, Last year, on this line the down parcels were 25,000, 
and the up 12.000. In the passenger traffic there was a corresponding in- 
erease. The Great Western conveyed, exclusive of the goods trains, 
16,000 parcels and presents by their down passenger trains to all parts of 
the west, and 13,000 from the west up. The Great Northern diembogued 
from King’s-cross 10,000 parcels up. and about the same number down, 
exclusive of goods trains ; and the Eastern Counties, in four days, carried 
15,000 parcels up from the agricultural districts, and about half that num- 
ber down. In each case special arrangements were made on a large scale 
for the speedy transmission of these Christmas cargoes. 





ManvracrvreE oF Irish Pusric Spmir,—A good deal of talk upon the 
Catholic cause, Said, I thought their best policy would have been, after 
the defeat last session, to have had one great meeting, to have let their 
feelings explode on that occasion as violently as they pleased, and after 
that to maintain a sullen and formidable silence; which (for the same 
reason that makes the Government always apprehensive when the fellows 
are not drinking and breaking each other’s heads at fairs) would have had 
ten times more effect in alarming their rulers than all the oratorical brawl- 
ing in the world. Shiel said, this would not do ; there was but little pub- 
lic spirit in Ireland ; they wanted continual lashing up : the priests were 
the only lever by which they could raise the people, and they had now 
brought them fully into play.—.Moore’s Diary. 

Gurra Percus,—The rapid growth of the new trade in gutta percha, 
whose yery.ngme was unknown to Ba commerce previous to 1344, 
has created great commotion among the natives of the Indian Archipelago. 
The jungles of the Johore were the scenes of the earliest gatherings, and 
they were soon ransacked in every direction by parties of Malays and Chi- 
nese, while the indigenous population gave themselves up to the search 
with a unanimity and zeal only to be equalled by that which made rail- 
way jobbers of every man, woman, and child in England about the same 
time. The knowledge of the article stirring the avidity of the gatherers, 
gradually spread from Singapore northward as far as Penang, southward 
along the east coast of Sumatra to Java, eastward to Borneo. where 
it was found at Bruné, Sarawak, and Pontianak on the west coast, at 
Keti and Passer on the east. 





A CrystaL PALace AT BreaineuaM.--Birmingham has resolved to have 
a Crystal Palace, but difficulties have intervened as to obtaining the site. 
At a meeting in the Town-hall, recently held—in which Mr. Adderley, 
M.P., Mr. Scholefield, M.P., Mr. Hill, Q.C., and other gentlemen took part 
—it was announced that Lord Calthorpe bad made the noble offer of forty 
acres of valuable land near the Bristol road. Mr. Adderley (the donor of 
the land on which have been established the Reformatory institutions near 
the town) offered a plot of eligible land in another quarter ; and, lastly, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge (always active in the cause of benevolence) gave up a 
valuable piece of land in Edgbaston for the same good purpose. The ap- 
plication to Parliament for the powers to levy a rate for carr ing out the 
scheme were sanctioned by the meeting, and Mr. William San (the 
town clerk) was instructed to prosecute the bill in Parliament. 


How TO MAKE Snort Worx.—A “ Naval Officer,” in the Times, makes 
the following suggestions which are indeed obvious enough to all those 
who direct their speculations to the question “ What ought we to do?” 
We have little doubt that they would be equally effective as obvious :— 
Until the 10th of April the Russian Baltic fleet may be considered hors de 
combat, and the shores of England safe from aggression. The first step, 
therefore, should be the collection in the Black Sea of every disposable 
ship belonging to the allies. Before the end of January 13 English, 13 
French, and 4 Turkish sail of the line might be concenirated there, and 
Sebastopol and the Russian fleet of 18 sail of the line sbould be totally 
destroyed. A small squadron of five sail of the line from each of the allies 
might be left to assist the Turkish arms, but the fleets of France and 
Bogland, with that exception, should be brought to England, and with 
slight exertions a fleet of 34 sail of the line might rendezvous in Yarmouth 
Roads before April was far advanced. The formidable fleet, flushed with 
victory, would, on its arrival in the Baltic, paralyse the Russian flect of 
at of the line, and if Cronstadt be not impregnable, might destroy it 

re, — 

THE SAME—WITH A DIFFERENCE.—-We have the best authority for stating 
that the Russian High-Admiral having recently inspected the Cans’ Bat 
tic fleet, one-half of the ships were at once condemned as worthless, and it 
Was determined to build, on contract, a number of screw line-of-battle 
ships—one account says no less than thirty !—Daily News. 

A Day's Work py ALEXAnper Dumas. From “ Le Mousquetaire.” I 
Pi in the morning at six, and fight my duels till nine: pot home, and 

tate, for the day, a volume of a novel, or an act ofaplay. I then take 
a cup of coffee, and whilst taking it, speak the editorials for my paper. 
I tween nine and eleven, I get through a few volumes of my memoirs. 

then breakfast, make calls, and lounge till six, when I dine, and go into 
waiteinan, vo — me write. During the night, if in bed, I occupy 
venting : ance i s yhi 
note Dg lly Ae wee for romances and plays in my sleep, which I 
am very much troubled with ennui, as I have so much leisure-time. | 
— oe occurs, I hope to devote my afternoons to governing | 
a _ my evenings to the construction of a universal lauguage, en- 
ei ote invention, in which, for the futures I can write all my 
ing oly gon — that the whole world may have the advantage of read- 
ginal,—. Wontgomery’s Pictorial Times. 


Bae ig pares ON THE ALERT.--“ We understand that an official 
been received this wera as Secretary for the Home Department, bes 
idnlaca peegteting aeme J our Civic authorities, requesting to know par- 
Were builiag on - Clya ~~ Steamers which his lordship was inforincd 
we belicy. be wy de for the Ewperor of Russia, His lordship bas 

‘eve, been misinformed on the sabject, as there are no ships build. 
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ing here for the Czar ; but there are at present being constructed two pairs 
of powerful first-class marine engines and machinery for war steamers, by 
one of our first engineers, who is under contract to have them at Cron- 
stadt in April, and to fit them up in the vessels there by his own workmen. 
Although there are no ships building here for the Autocrat, we have rea- 
son te believe that his lordship may learn something on the subject if he 


| institutes inquiries on the banks of the Tyneor Wear. This step on the part 
| of Lord Palmerston would indicate a firmer policy towards that aggres- 


sive power than has hitherto characterised the proceedings of government 
since the present Eastern difficulty commenced.”—Vorth British Mail, 
Dee, 8. 

Tur New Rerorm Buw.—It is now quite understood that the Times’ 
articles on the franchise foreshadow the scheme of Government--the gist 
of which appears to be the abolition of all franchise by ancient rights or 
usages——the adoption of a uniform £10 qualification for counties and 
boroughs—and the suppression of the small corrupt boroughs—the repre 
sentation to large unrepresented towns, such as Gravesend, Chelsea, Birk- 
enhead, &e.--London Paper. 





DoasuTion OF Crime IN ScotLanp.—We have been apprised of a fact 
which would almost seem to warrant the presumption of an improvement 
in the marality of the people, viz., that there are no cases for trial in the 
High Court of Justiciary during the winter recess. This is a circum- 
stance which has not occurred during any year since the commencement 
of this century.--Edinburgh Advertiser. 





RECKONING TOO SooN.—“ Travellers from St. Petersbirg state that in 
the shops of that city are sold maps of Constantinople, in which the 
Turkish capital is divided into Russian police districts. A copy of this 
map, which was brought to Vienna, produced a great sensation, as it is 
well known that at St. Petersburg no person can sell maps or engravings 
without the authorization of the Government.”— Hamburg ews. 


Piquant Law Case tn Srore.—-Mr. Vizetelly has replied to Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s attack cn him (Vide Albion, 3lst ult.,) for publishing his 
Speeches. “As to their inaccuracy, the blame is Hansard’s, from which 
they were taken. With regard to the observations of a personal charac- 
ter, which Mr. Macaulay has thought fit to indulge in, theee I shall leave 
to be dealt with, as advised, by a court of law.” 


Cyess. 


Grear Mates 1x Lonpon—-Meesrs. Harrwitz & Lowentuar.——With the 
exception of the celebrated match played some years since in Paris between 
Messrs. St. Amaud and Staunton for the Championship of the World, and possi- 
bly in the case of the more recent encounter taking place at New Orleans be- 
tween Messrs. Rousseau and Stanley, we believe that the interest and atten- 
tion of amateurs, generally, have never been so concentrated upon a trial of 
skill between two players as on occasion of the match between Messrs. Harr- 
witz and Lowenthal, the particulars of which we are about to lay before our 
readers, 

Mr. Harrwitz, a German artist, has been for many years widely known in 
the Chess World, as one among tlie strongest players of his day: while M. 
Lowerthal, a Hungarian by birth, although he may not have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of such constant practice, has had a reputation among the initiated, to 
say the least, in no wise inferior to that of his antagonist. 

The terms of the match appear to have been the first winner of eleven games 
to be declared the victor ; drawn games not to count, and the amount of stakes 
£50. An absurd stipulation was being introduced that in the event of either 
party refusing from whatever cause to enter the lists on given days sach player 
to forfeit a certain number of games! the players being likewise limited to 
twenty minutes time for considering each move. It is mach to be regretted 
that from a strong party feeling existing in English Chess politics, the accounts 
given in the London papers of this very interesting match exhibit, almost in- 
variably, a strong bias in favour of either one or other of the contending par- 
ties. The paragraph which we now print is, we think, the least open to such 
objection. It is extracted from the London News, Dec. 31. 





MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS.HARRWITZ AND LOWENTHAL. 

This remarkable contest, after lasting nearly three months, and presenting in 
that time the most extraordinary vicissitudes, perhaps, ever seen in a Chess 
Match, came to a close on Wednesday night, the 21st inst., the final score 
giving :— 


Havrwitz a Sintec ot geen twarenidt 11 
ECE GOES REET ET PF Litie-w wots 10* 
ORE RAE TIO. SIE CU CRE E On-« 12 


Such a result may well have astonished everybody. To us who have wit- 
nessed the games in progress, and have carefully exantined them to detail after- 
wards, it seemed, at first,incredible. That,in a great match, one player should 
win a number of games at the beginning, and his opponent gain a larger num- 
ber by better play afterwards, and thus win the battle, would not much surprise 
us: we have seen such things before. But here the case is widely different. 
We see the Hungarian, at one period of the match, win seven games in succes- 
sion ; at another, absolutely throw away, after winning them, double that num- 
ber —every one of which a player of half his skill could have scored. We have 
seen him, even in the last few games, so completely out-manceuvre his adver- 
sary, that the victory has actually trembled on a single move, and yet he missed 
it ; nay, even in the last game of all, when they stood 10 and 10, and excite- 
ment had reached its highest point, we find him acquire a position so decidedly 
superior that his friends present considered the match won ; and again he flung 
it in his adversary’s lap! What is the solution of allthis? How is it thata 
player can come within a move of winning a game, and of a game of winning a 
match, and lose both? A dozen conjectures are offered us, all more or less wide 
of the mark. What does the Hungarian himself say? Let us hear him. Mr. 
Léwentkal attributes his defeat mainly to the twenty minutes’ limitation on 
each move. Well, we believe the restriction had a disastrous influence on his 
play ; and that, freed from this irritating limitation, he would have won the 
match, after obtaining so fine astart, and having two games tacked to his 
score ; but this does not meet the difficulty. There were, undoubtedly, instan- 
ces where the situation required more than twenty minutes ; but there were 
more where he might have won to a certainty, if, instead of taking only two 
minutes, he had reflected for five. We are not more satisfied with his plea of 
‘“* nervous excitement’’—some allowance must of course be made for it—but Mr. 
Harrwitz, who had to fight a painfully up-hill battle, had much more cause to 
be nervous than Mr. Lowenthal had. 

No, the real truth appears to be this: Mr. Lowenthal’s best play is superior 
to Mr. Harrwitz's best; but, while the former sometimes sinks to a Rook beneath 
his topmost force, the latter has the faculty—a rare one, in a match—of always 
playing up to his mark when it is required. The former, by ingenious com)i- 
nations, or some happy inspiration, acquires a winning position, and then, 
through one unlucky biuider, loses more than he has gained. The latter, with- 
out an attempt at combination worthy the name, often without any apparent 
endeavour, even, to gain advantages, undismayed by any peril he may be in, 
plays coolly on, biding the time when his enemy will relax, and, when he doves, 
steps in, and wins or draws the game. Taking the games all through the con- 
test, we believe it wi!l be found that these are the general characteristics of the 
two competitors. Exceptions, of course, present themselves. The Hungarian 
has won a few games right off; and his antagonist, in two or three instances, 
played timidly, and made mistakes. lu the main, however, the games prove, 
we think, indispugbly, Mr. Lowenthal to be the fiver, the more learned, and 
more finished player; and Mr. Harrwitz the surer, the readier, and by much the 
more courageous vue. (Siicve writing this, we hear that Mr. L. has challenged 
Mr. H. to play another match for the same stake, but without a limitation to the 
time of moving.) 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 264, 


Black, 
K moves. 


White. 
1. Rto Q7 ch. 
2. B checkmates. 
* In reality, Mr. L. succeeded in winning but eight games ; Mr. Harrwitz 
having allowed him to score two in consideration of a week's holiday ! 
C. H.S. 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis. septld 4ms. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, Sco ND AN 
R WE SC BILLGOF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON bn Pants LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO., 
cor. Old Slip and Weer street, New York 








OctS8—6ms. 





THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOK OF THE SEASON. 


KORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb env ravings 

trom original designs Weir and Darley, and a Portrait of the author, by the la e Henry 
Inman, elegautly printed on the fine vellum papet. 1 vol., ine orb, full gill, $5; in morvecs, 
extra $7, 

The World-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sor gs and poems, which have become 
household w rds in a most every palace and cottage, will, the pulisher .6 confident, insure for 
this—the only complete edition «of the author’s poems— he la:gest ci: culat.on. 

‘This author understands, better than any other poet in th co nuy, the subtle and visible 
links whien connect words and music.”’—Naltemel Intell gencer. 

“This book will be the adtmi:aion of every one who admires what is b autifa 
Graceful to a refined ans cn)tivaied taste.!'~ Adar y Argue 

Just published by 


to the eye, on 


CHARLFS S°RIBNER. 
0. 4S Naesau-et 


— 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


as excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomaeh, as it oceurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 2th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





NEW POPULAL AND STANDARD WORKS 
NOW READY. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS ; or Process of Creative Develooment by which the first 
principles of Physics are proved beyond controversy, and their effect ia the formation of all phy- 
sical things made comprehensible to all intelligent minds, as in phenomenal nature. By Andrew 
Brown. 8vo., cloth. $2 25. - 

ALSO, 

THE CHUROH OF CHRIST NOT AN ECCLESISTICISM. A Letter to a Sectavian. By 
Henry James. 12m0., paper—25 cents. 

JUST PUBLISEED., 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES—Speec hes, Addresses, &c., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. Babbing- 
ton Macaulay, author of ‘* The History of England,’ &c. Now first collected. 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth, 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, By Joseph Francis Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo0. Maps. $3 75. , 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth. Plates. $2 50. 

DISTOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Original 
Narratives of Marquette, Allonez, Membre, Hennepin and Anastase Donay. ¥ John Gilma 
Shea, with « fac simile of the newly discovered map of Marquette. 1 vol. Svo., cloth, antique, 
edition. $2 

REGAL ROME. An intreduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, Professor 
of Latin in the University College, London. 1 vol. l2mo., cloth. 6% cents. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or A Voice from St. Helena. The opini and refleetions of Na® 
poleon on the most important events in his life and government, in bis own words. By Barry K- 
)’ Meara, his late Surgeon. With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delaroche 
and a view of the Island of 8t. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo.. cloth, 
2d edition. $2. 

THE og OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W.F. P. Napier. Svo. cloth 

2 SW. 





8th edition. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsere Honssaye With 
beautifully engraved portraits of Louis XV. and Med de Pompadour. 2 vols. 12mo., on extra 
superfine paper, 450 pages each, cloth, 2d edition, $2 50. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of “‘ Men and Wemen 
of the Eighteenth Century,’’ with portraits of Veltaire and Mad. de Parabere. 2 vols, 12me., 
cloth, 2d edition. $2 50 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE WORLD OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 
NOW READY. PRICE 50 CENTS. 
The new (quadruple) aot of the ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE EXHIBITION OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS AT NEW YORK, contains valuable and important papers on 
I. THE FRESNEL LENS, for the Light-House at Cape Hatteras (with a fine engraving.) 
Il. THE ART OF GLASS MAKING, 
Ill. BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 
IT ALSO CONTAINS 
SEVENTY-ONE FINE ENGRAVINGS, VIZ. : 
7 Engravings cf Silver Ware. 
yi) “6 Bronzes, Clocks, Chandeliers, Candelabra, &c. 


17 o Orvamental Furniture. 

~ “ Ornamental Glass Ware. 

3 “ Poplins, Embroideries, &c. 
6 “6 Statuary, Marble, &c. 

3 ss Iron Castings. 

2 os Porcelain and Terra Cottas. 
5 ag M ce laneous. 


From the following Places ; 


New York, 13 ; Philadelphia, 6 ; Chicopee, Mass. 5; Boston, 1; Paris. 15; London, 6; Berlip, 
6; Dublin, 1; Austria, 2; England, 5; Denmark, 1 ; Sardinia, 1 ; Hungary, 1. 

This part includes four pages of Engravings, costing about $800 orer and above the number pre- 
mised originally. The whole cost of this part, (like the last one) excee's $2,000, and at the 
price fixed, it may be safely asserted, that it is the CHEAPE>T work, as well as the most beauti 
ful and valuable of its kind ever issned in this country. 

B@r THE NEXT QUADRUPLE PART AND SUPPLEMENT, completing the work, will be ready in @ 
few days. Immediately aft-r which the price of the work WILL BE RAISED. Subseribers are 
therefore requested to complete their sets without delay. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Pabl'shers, 10 Park Place, N.Y. 





D. APPLETON & Co. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


I. THE WORKS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN.—Volume 4, Edited by Richa'd K. Cralie. 
Price $2. 

This volume contains all the celebra‘ed speeches of Mr. Calhoun, from 1841 to 1848, a pericd em 
bracing the Oregon Question, Questions connected with the Mexican War and the Slavery Ques*ion. 

Il. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE ; containieg Schiller’s Maid of Orleans ; 
Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris ; Tieck’s Puss in Boots ; the Xenia by Goetbe and Schiller. With 
Critical Introduction and Explanatory Notes, to which is added specimens of Prose Writers, from 
the \6th to the 1%h Century. By G. A. Adler, A.M., Profesor of German Literature in the 
University in the city of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. of 5560 pages. Price $1 50. 

Students of the German often find a need of some work by which they may extend their know- 
ledge ot the Language when the first difficulties of the Rudiments have been overcome ; to meet 
thix want, these selections have been made from Classical and prominent Authors, to become ac- 
quaivted with whom is often the only motive for studying German. 

Ill. LES ADVENTIRES DE TELEMAQUE, File d’Ulysse. Par Fenelon. Soluenooes 
Revuce; por Gabriet. iy a A.D. B., Awthore* the ‘* Stendurd Pronouncing French bie- 
tionary,”’ ete , ete, 1 vol. ©. Price 50 cents. 

This editionof Feneton’s unrivalled Work is designed especially for a student. It is in a meat 
and convenient form and bas been carefully revi by Professor Surenne. 

IV. LINNY LOCK WOOD, a Novel by Catherine Crane—anuthor of *‘ Susan Iopley.”’ “ Night 
Side of Nature.’’ etc. 1 vol. 5vo. Paper cover, 50 cents, 

A charming tale gracefully told, The character of Linny Lockwood, the heroine, is beautifully 
and powerfully portrayed. 

V. AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER LN PARIS; A Peep at the Worid from a Garret. being the 
journal of a Happy Man. From the French of Emilie Souvestrie. 1 vol, l2mo. paper covers 25c. 

This capital work, presenting a view of Paris life from a Garret, has been received with high 
favour in that brilliant capital. Its spirit and navierte is of ihe true atuic stamp. 

JUST PUBLISITED. 

JOHN ; OR, IS A COUSIN {IN HAND WORTH TWO COUNTS IN A BUSH. By Emile 
Carlen, author of ** The Rose of Tistleton,’’ ** Woman's Life,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. paper cover. 25e. 

An exceedingly interesting story, delineating the triumph of a trne heart over the allurements 
of rank and the aspirations of an ambitions spirit. The previous works of this popular Swedieh 


novelist have been received with great favour. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 346 & 348 Broadway. 
(Removed frum No. 200.) 





APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
In Uniform lémo Volumes, 50 Cents ; or in 12mo Brown Cloth, 62 Cents per Volume, 
NOW READY. 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 2 vols 

THACKERAY’S YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol. 

THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 

HURACE SMITH'’S GAYETIES AND GRAYVITIES 1 vol, ' 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL ; afterwards Mistress Milton. 


1 vol. 
BARHAM’S INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 1 vol. 
HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 2 vols. 
A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By R. A. Willmott. 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU. By L. Oliphant. 1 vol. 
PAPERS FROM THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” fF vol. 
THE BOOK O¥ SNOBS. By W. M. Thackeray 1 vol. 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS By Poole, 2 vols. 
STORIES FROM “ BL «CK WOOD.” 1vol. 
MEN'S WIVES. By W. M. Thackeray, 1 vol. 
THE LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL, 1 vol. 
A SHABBY GENTERL STORY. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 
CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE. By W. M. Thackeray 1 vol. 
THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. By W. M Thackeray. 2 vols. 
LI 
NM 


1K y 
FE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER, By 8. P. Lyman 2° vols. 
R. BROWN’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. By. W. M. Thackeray 





NOTIOB OF REMOVAL. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


EG ‘o inform their friends and customers that they have removed from 200 Broadway, at 

which place they have been established more than twenty years, to their new and e> tensive 
premises, Nos. 246 and 348 Broadway, corner of Leonard st., formerly (he Society Library Bnild- 
ings. This removal has become necessary by the increased facility réquived for their business, 
and amore central location. They trust to receive at their new premises the patronage of their 
friends so long favoured them at their old established stand. ‘Their greatly enlarged premises 
will enable them (o heep @ still more extended assoriment of books in all departments of litera- 
mre foreign and American, They still continne the branch of their house in London, No. 16 
Little Britain, and are prepared to impo:t to order any books to be obtained in Eugiand or the 
Continenial book market, 


CLEARING OUT, SALE AT AUCTION OF VALUABLE 
THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS & ILLUSTR ATED WORKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 

Having removed from their old siand No, 20 Broadway, to their New and Commodious 


Buildings, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, corner of Leonard St., (formerly the Society 
Library), will oer at Auction, 
Ou WEDNESDAY, the 1th of Jannary, and follwing days, 
On the premices 20) Broadway. 
Remainders an¢ Duplicates of their large and extensive stock in every [epartment of Litera 
ture, amoung which will be found many expensive, aud highty embellished works. e 
The sale will be positive ang without reserve, and will be conducted Ly “OHN KEESE, the 
well-known Auctioneer, ; 
Catalogues will be :eady, and the books on view three da)s pecvieus lo the sale. 


SPPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE FARTEH. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS CF THE EARTH—Wih an A'phab«tical Tn ‘es of the 
Latitudes and Longiindes of 31,000 places, One vol. imperial, vo. Price, $8 5) 

This volume supplies a need long felt by scholars, and by the public no less. Tt is truly # great 
acquisition to all classes of mtelligeut men. The maps of which there are thirty-four—are painted 
fiom steel plates engraved in the finest manner, and tastefully coloured. They are the re ulis of 
the most recent and Careful surveys, and exhib't the railways in operation and in process ¢ f con 
struction all over the civilized woild. The tow price at which this beautiful Atlas is +ffurded--as 


compared with the price of a comprehensive Atias Leretofore—is a token of the increasing ches} 
ness of works of art.—Charleston Cow ier. 
ee re ———————— —_ -—- 
por LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATSS MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC Cap. 
J. J. Comstock. The Steaniship will depart with the! nited States efor oe pe Pommver) 
ov Saturday, January 2Ist, at 12 o'clock, M., from ber berth at the foot of Cm al Street. 
No berth secured umil paid for ‘ , fort ly te 
For fieight or paasage, having unequalled accomm«d tions for elessnce ard com’). apply 
’ EDW DK. COLLING & CC., 56 Wall suet. 





Paesengers are requested to be on board at i14y A.M. * Pe ae _— 
The steamsb'p ATLANTIC will evcceed the WALTTE and sail Feb, 4, 54 


36 


She Avion. 
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GIFT BOOK. 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


MRS. KIRKLAND’'S 
AUTUMN HOURS. 


: ‘ith fine steel engravings, en- 
M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated w 
Bound in cloth, full gilt, $3 50 ; morocco, SO. 

ALSO, JUST ISSUED, 


ONS OF THE EVENING BOOK, By Mrs. 
quent tg extaloal designs by Dallas engraved by Burt. 1 vol., 
gts LE. An original work 

E HOM@ CIRCLE. n original w: 
aD RAG Bt fine steel engravings from designs by H. Hilliard and Dallas. 
Cloth, full gilt, $3 50 ; in morocco extra, $5 50. le ea 

“ Mrs rkland certainly holds an gous pencil in painting original characters, in whic 
books : "WN. ¥. Home Journal, 

7 Ay = shen vied with each other in the production of these volumes 
tasteful, pure in its morality, and fitted to charm and instruct the home circle. 
well known as one of our most accomplished authors.”’—Christian intel. 

"Phe choicest of the productions that have emanated from her pen. They 
part, sketches of American life, out-door and domestic.”’—Troy Whig. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
By Ik Marvel. 1 vol, 8vo, With 25 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. 

It, $4 ; morocco extra, $6. 

“*Tilustrated in a mest raphe and eoatthed cyte Doe ae = 

« ravings are ilinstrative an mirably well done.’’—. Y. per. 

* ics thick, richly coloured paper ; its admirable printing, and the beauty of the Mastegtions, 
make it one of the most sumptuous issues of the American Press.’’—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED MOUNTAINS; in 1 vol. 8vo. an 12mo., with elegant En- 





By Mrs. © 
graved by Burt. 


©. M. Kirkland, Elegantly illas- 
Svo., cloth, full gilt, $350; in 


Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Ele- 
1 vol., 8vo. 


The matter is 
Mrs, Kirkland is 


are, for the most 


Book of the Heart. 
4 » § cloth, full 


gre’ . 
HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED SCENES ; in 1 vol. S8vo and 12mo., with elegant Engravings 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. 


NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


RS. TUTHILL’S TIP TOP; Or, A Nosie Arm, 1 vol., 12m. Tilustraied. 
M MRS. TU rHILL’S QUEEN BONNETS. 1 vol., 18mo. Illustrated. 
MRS. TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO. A sons for the pore and uirls. Lvol. 
GULLIVER, Jz. By dilbert Perce. 1 vol. ustrated. ; 
WM. OLAND BOURNE’S GOLDEN LINK. lvol., 18mo. Tilnstrated. 
.OLAND BOURNB’S SILVERSTRING. ., 18mo. Illustrated. 

& LITTLE DRUMMER. By Nieritz. A Touching Story. lvol. 50 cents. con 
A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Ella Rodman. 1 vol., I8mo. Illustrated. 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C. B. Barkhardt. With 17 engravings. 1 vol. 


UNCLE FRANK HOME STORIES, in 6 vols. 18nt0. With 8 beautiful tinted engravings in 


vol. 
JR's A Rich and Poor, in 6 vols. 
T.S. ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, for the ich ont Lae Aiur, 165 Wessne-st. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. EB. 





Tilustrated 











» REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter MoGitt, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esa., 


Hox. Joun Bevery Rosinsos, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
; u H. Rosinsoy, ™ 
— uty Oru. General, Montreal. Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sra Georce Simpson, 


Messrs. Grumour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal, 
June y—>~ Messrs. Lemesuriern Routa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


I N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


Tarra nt’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it hal invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drugeist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


2. T. Green Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., 
ar 7 & , Flushing, L. I. 


on Broadway, and by a t Bl 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
¥ e~ INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan wil! be endorsed thereon. 
assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving t each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not cha: 


d for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencic: are establish 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Etliottson, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, Jobn Moss, 
K. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft. J. Leavder Starr. 
doseph Thompson, A. ©. Barelay, | T. Colley Grattaa, 
Oharies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. Ia Rocque, BE. R. Fwore, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
, J. Flanagan, Theo, Hart, Heary Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T, C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halitex N.8..........4.$ "3 Guuard Stromal, He Pryor, 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


Gi. John, NW. B.......... { BJ. Feom, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J, Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland, ,§ 1 W); Hovton, He uy, roway: Hon. J. Need, Hon. C. 
: E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. MN. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIB, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTRBEAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
40 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principios of this Uttice are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiue, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 


a. < fifty cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insarers whose Policies 
have been in force for three years. 





————————— — ——— 


January 21 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND), for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by y pen at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





G&IFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unpafalle ed in this country, Pamph ee contain - 
ag Boy of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office, 
he Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unexc able life. 

The authorized Capital of the Company is Two Milliens of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
Mons of Dollars. The Faid-up Capita), and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this couutry. All losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman, 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Josern GaAtLiarp, Jr., Esq. . W. Farner, Esq 
Avex. Hamitor, Jr., Esq Jossru Fow er, Ese. 
Wu. 8. Wetmore, Baq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avexanper E. Hosacx, M.D. | 


Grorcs Barcrar, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanpgerson, Esq. 


Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Pew, Resident Secretary. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 

as Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 

parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. : ; ‘ 

Californian and Australian Risks taken. 

MANAGING Dinscror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon BANKERS—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 


AGEN Y, 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Hq. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


Hon. Judge Campbell. 

John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Stanpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.ticiroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 


Acunts—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The t—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions 3 wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the freat majority of those who may read this 
notice. He ane be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficlent means 
w render them in some sogses independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the saviugs of another year 
to those of the present ! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
‘allure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
fe Assurance is the only means by which the certain atiainment of this object can be seenred. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adopti 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


00 coenees cose e sees cee ee Capt. Nye. 
000n0n.e0nenesandé «e+e. Capt, Loos,’ 


Tee eee eee ee eee ee 


. Capt. Comstoon, 
The ADRIATIO . ... 4... eee eene eeeeee ees Onpt, Grarrom, 
These ships ha been built by contract expressly for Government service, care has bean 
takes ie Oe meen noe their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ae 
commodations*for uallgi for elegance and 


are comfort. 
of from New York to Live: in frst cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exolu- 
ay dy ot autre tee state rooms, $300. Fea oceapeet to New York, £30 and £20. 
ex > 


surgeon attached to eac 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


ete a eeee 








Vie 
Saturday, 
rs Saturday,....s... 


- RENEBR~RpBpBict oh 


Ww 


Bint 


peeeeee 
pete eeee 


pe eeeeeee 


pe eeeeee 


Ww 
Ww 








xz; 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


~ sents or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
erein. 





in . — 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ........ +065. $120 | Second Cabin Passage... . 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Gugtae 
upains, | America,......... 


t. Rreris. | Europa, ., 
G. Lorrt. | Canada,. 


apt. BK. eee 
e oo oo ES Eee See ** Conk Lane 
arnt WEREERD GaN © Cheer SURRe Naps ot hte Cas head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 


teee nee 


ete te eee ees 


Canada... ... sees eeevees Wednesday, 


.»-Febr’y 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on rd. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jove? 
ramen nee, or Metals, uniess Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ey ° 

or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 





p db 
,he thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold om. 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
iasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and althongh of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits Soler from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
tt most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
don of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infiuence and example, but all are not 
net with at the happy moment when they might be —— to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
spon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without farther solicitation to se- 

sure its valuable protection. 

in cleiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
sgzement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office superior to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of persona! advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
naterially more advant us than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’”’ My aoe 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
nowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
‘njure these or other trans-colonia) Com panigs, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
genses of ‘‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thougtrt that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
Sritish or American offices could be effected throngh ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
af all the heavy charges of management thereon, a8 the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an iricrease of business would cause to ‘“‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

correspond: with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 


mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 











NEW Y 
Humboldt .... 


Humboldt 
Sameer ou pieecesall 


Franklin 





The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled di 
@ the plan of the oer toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ba Barciay. mee. 7, 
REDERICK RIS, > Esq. 
Caas. Taos. Sewarp, Ese. OLEMENT TABOR, ksq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas West, Bsq. 
Francis F. Woopuovuse, Ese. 
Wittias H. Preston, Esa., Secretary. 
pe 


“8 


Cuaares Bennett, Esq. 
Hoes Crort, & 


Epuunp 8. Symes 
Ksq 
Joux Moss, kag. 


Henry Eve, Esq. Taomas Wit.taus, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Canvas, Iiirra & Russe., Solicéors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. Lea Rocque, J, Frothingham, Hon. 


W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. N . R. » A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. Ee en eon 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. © , 7. © 2 vor, 
sos eel Ps any unard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&. John’s, Newfoundland, ... § 5, & Gm, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. orth Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . § Charlee Heuley, Th jonsw orth, R. Hutehinson, Hon 
L. W. Gall, Agent, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General mt for British North American Colonies. 
D. Dz. MACKENZIE” Aecountart and Cashier, ies 
ONTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterli ng, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tae Wipow anD tgp Oppnay.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000, 


Ta United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLL g 
a hI ey - ™ ek State Law, will receive ae x4 ues 
r eoeral gency, oO. 
throegbout the — _~ wi Street, New York, and at different Agencies 
going to CALIFO A and to AUSTRALIA i erate extra premi 
The Local Board of Directors mest every Wednesd my ty te > enue Game “si 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M : 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, BW YORK. 


Jobn J. Palmer, EG Teste ‘ 
John Gq Holurooke, A. G t, 
Janiel Parish, J G 

Paul Spofford. Robert J ottant, Je 
Heury Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 


Halifax, N.S. ...... 


&. Jobn, N. B....... 








Wall 


James Boorman, 


BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. &. 8. KEEN «&. D&. MEREDITH CLYMER 


©. B. HABIOU?, General Agent, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





| Franklin. ............ Sept 
| Humboldt........ 
| Es Cae he ee & «64 
Humboldt........... | Humboldt... . 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their ac dations for 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON..... +++. Oapt. BE. M. Fitch, | HERMANN.,.............+,.Oapt, B. Higgtms. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dares or Saitinc—1854. 
From New York. 
Washington. .......c0+0+0.+. Saturday, Jan. 28......... 
Hermann .... 


ses eee cee cess Saturday, Feb. 
ED» 6n. 00 00006 s0d-00nn 


. +. Saturday, July 
. Baturday, Aug, 

. Saturday, Sept. 
Baturday, Oct. 

. Baturday, Nov. 
. Saturday, Dec. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Wednesday, March 1| Hermann ........ 
. Wednesday, March 29| Washington. . 
ril = Hermann .. 
«+++. Wednesday, June 21 7 
«eee» Wednesday, July 19 bee 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; Sest 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do. , $60. 

All Letters and New: rs must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, ‘Havre. 





Hermann 
Washingwno 
Hermann... 
Washington... . 
Hermann .. 
Wi 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’’ W. Saursoy, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1853. | Tnesday..............February 7th, 1864. 
Saturday... ........daneary 1th, 1854. (eae: veecesees March — 7th, 1864, 
The CURLEW bas just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
one. Thomas. fhe has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give ker good vea- 
on. = 
P M to Bermnda. .......... . $30 00 
For Freight or Passag®, applz to 
EK, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 








passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to p ig 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 
“ “ “ .“ “ Lia oe “ second class, Se ais 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first clags,... ... . .» £800 


second alass..... ..” £.500 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA sTE SHIP Co 


BR Shcors IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LYVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
cITy OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 mn Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dec. 10, 1853. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, 
7, 1854. | City of Manchester, .Wednesday, 





“ 





City of Manchester, ..Saturday, Jaz. Dee. 7 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


eee eens 





FROM LIFERPOOL. 
+ +e» -890 | Saloon after Staterooms 
+. midshi 
.. forward .. eeeeeereces .. forw ee 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
passenge’ 


A limited number of third class from Philade’ 
Liverpool—found with provisions. re will be taken at $25 P Iphia, and $40 fron 


Certificates of passage will be iss 
¥. ming oo ued here to parties who are desirous of bringing ont their friends 
An experienced surgeon will be carried 
Small drafts drawn at sight on Weglend ond eee 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
mae encaaitane tae NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
YORK &sT Ss VY’ 
T . ie . Hi GLABOIE rant 'S powerful new Steamshi; 
‘ons, an joree power, Rosert Craic, C der, 1 

direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 18th of January next, “at a aed ~~ re oad 

Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . $90 00 

Do. 7 (Midship do.) ....... 75 00 


(Steward’s fee included. } ae 


A limited number of third-class passer vi} 
ity, properly cooked, at TWEN7 v. rl , Toone supplied with provisions of good qual- 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


or, 








Dentin 





J. MceSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 





Intendi are 
seit ae cnet ha kane © ay ne attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Tharsday of every week throughow! 


the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
‘om London on the preston Thursdays throughoet 
, vis: 


tended hereafter to sail from Mew York and 
the year ; hing at Por h to land and receive passengers as usua 
Ships. Masters. Days of ois from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Southampton, Tinker, 7. vb, October 5, 
Pratt, Mey 1, 29, October 19, 
ec. 21, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, May 2, LB, 4 2 
Griswold July 27, 1, 
Acg. 10, ®, 


Moore, 

May 4, 4, 
18, 7. 
June 1 21, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, 
liquors. Neither the nor owners of these 
regular 





April Feb. 23, June 
Dec. 

March 9, 
March 28, 
April 6, 


April 20, 


Marg. Evans, June 


Jaly 
Ocean Queen, Jane 
Amer. Eagle, 
Devonshire, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 


Victoria, Champion, 


June 


8, 
22, 
6, 


July 
July 2, 


Aug. 3, 


May 





tward, tor each adult, without wines and 
sekets will be nsible for letters, parcels, 
Bills of Lading are signed . Apply to 
GRISWOLD, 
en MORGAN and bro South street, N. ¥. . 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Lendon, 


oF packages, sent by them, unless 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
lst of each month, as follows — ie Cec 
‘ew York. 


ere re eee ee eee eee ee 
. ee eee eee eee 


ST. DENTS, 
Follansbee, master. 


ST.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


Bat Mazel , ... cc ccccccccccscccesecs 
Ist July..... ote re reese rcctece 


Wat ewer «occ ce cc cccsecchocccss 
WILLIAM TELL, eee ee ee ee oe ee 

I yeeteetmeeinggs 4g (  -  % 
Willard, master. let _-_» CRUE Tide hedaagareegs } leth January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and by men of experience in the trade. The prive 


of is $100, without wines or 
be forwarded free from ony Game eS actually 
161 Pear! street, 
DOS OL Te 


oods sent to the subscribers 
curred. BOYD 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


MERCURY, New Ctipper.) 
Conn, master. 


lftb May. 


ini 




















OFFICE, Nea. 10, PARK PLACE, 





